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THE CAMPAIGN. 


60 FORWARD, DOING EACH ALL THAT. 


iS POSSIBLE.” 


Kota Battle cf Men. but ef Great Principles 
—Tae Opening Gun Fired ia Union Square, 
aud lus Eche Resourding Throusheut the 
Srate—A General Feeling of Confidence 
and a Determination toe Werk te the U:- 
termest—IReligien and Politics in fuviaci- 
ble Union. ; 

The great mass meeting in Union square on 
Saturday night last, marked the opening of 
the campaign of *S7—the formal entrance cf 
-he united Jabor party into the arena of state 


Jpolitics. 


The demonstration was in every way a suc- 
eess. The vast throng that filled the square 
was evidently not attracted by any mere mo- 


tive of curiosity, but was composed of earnest, 


determined citizens, united by acommon de- 
votion to a great principle. A noticeable 
feature was the presence of a large number 
of ladies, who listencd eagerly tothe speeches 
end resolutions, and emphasized their ap- 
proval with their waving hankerchiefs. 

The openicg speech, by John MeMackin, 
was a terse and Vigorous presentation of the 
principles and purposes of the party, ex- 
plaining the reason of its being and the results 
to be expected from its triumph. 

“We meet here to-nicht,” said Mr. Me- 
Mackin,” “‘to ratify the nominations of the 
convention at Syracuse and iudorse a plat- 
form that promises equal privileges, equal op- 
portunitics and an equal right for all toa 
footing on God’s footstool. This party, that 
bas been in existence but a single year, has 
gathered to its standard to-day a vast body 
of men who are determined that this govern- 
ment of ours shall be conducted as its found- 
ers intended it should be, for the benefit, not of 
a class or of a party, but of the whole people. 
We are here to reassert the fundamental 
principies of the declaration of American in- 
dependence. We say with Thomas Jefferson 
that the iand of our country belongs in usu- 
fruct to the living. We maintain the right of 
every citizen of this country to that equal 
right te the opportunity to live which was as- 
serted in the Declaration of Independence 
more than one hundred years ago. 

“There can be no pure government, no truc 
equility before the law while a fraction of 
pur population pussesses the power to crush 
labor, to deny it employment and to extort 
from the producers all that they earn. We 

ave looked on for years at the spectacle of 
two parties strugcling together in an igneble 
seramble for the spvils of office, without 
principle, without ideas, without aim beyond 
the plunder of the people. With the change 


gu the administration has come no change in 


the methods of government. In truth, we 
are not governed by the government, but by 
the vast corporations it has fostered. 

“These great corporations fear the united 
Yabor party. They see with terror a pariy 
opposed to them that knows what it wants, 
and knows how to get it. We are the only 
party that holds that the iron roads of com- 
anerce should belong to the people. We are 
the only party that denounces the national 
banking system. We are the only party 
which declares that all public business that 
ean be better conducted Ly an organization 
than by an individual should be controlled by 
the federal, stute or municipal government. 
It will be our own fault now if we fail to 
throw off the shackles that bind us.” 

@f the triumph cf the principles repre- 
sented by the united labor party, and of the 


_ glorious results which will follow their estab- 


lishnient, Henry George spoke in confident 
and glowing terms. 

“As to our victory, that is certain. We 
will, I believe, this vear carry the city of 
New York and place our noniinees in office. 
It is certainly possibie, in my opinion, that we 
may carry the state. At the worst, at the 
‘owest, we shall count up such a vote in this 
great state of New York as shall show be- 
yond all peradventure that a new political 
era has begun and that a party has been born 
that is destined to write upon our institutions 
and laws the eternal principles enunciated in 
the Declaration of American Independence. 
There is in this movement something decper, 
something wider, something nobier and higher 
than we are accustomed to associate with 
political movements. We are not striving to 
put men in office; we are striving to abolish 
poverty; we are striving to make the Ameri- 
can republic a republic in truth as well as in 
mame, a republic not of governed and gov- 
ernors, not of niillionaires and tramps, not of 
the idle class and the working class, but a 
¥Fepublic of free and independent citizens, 
equal in opportunities, equal in political 
rights, having in their own hands their own 
‘destiny; a republic where there shall be work 
for all, leisure for all, comfort for all, abund- 
ance for all; a republic in which no child 
shall ever go hungry, no woman ever want 
for bread or ever have to bend herself to un- 
seemly toil; a republic wherein the poorest 


may have every opportunity for the develop- | 


ment of every faculty, for attaining that 
destiny which the Creator of us all has given 
us opportunity of securing in the natural 
laws which he has made for the government 
of this bountecus world, and of those human 
children whom be brings into it. I shrink 
sometimes from the work; but no matter how 
bara it be, no matter how hopeless it may at 
times have seemed, it is yet the highest priv- 
ilege for any man to have the opportunity of 
engaging in this work. We battle not for 
ourselves, but for the children that. shall come 
after us. 

“Eves will be turned to New York for the 
next few weeks, not merely from every part 
of the American Union, but every part of the 
civilized world where men are Struggling for 
the rights of man—are striving for a hicher. 
a better anda purer social condition. Their 
hearts will be with us; cur victory will be 
their triumph. Now, from this night on, let 
us go forward doing each all that is possible 
for him todo. As has already beeu said, this 
$s not a battle of men, but of great principles. 
Let us all do what we can to show the deter- 
mination and the strength of the men of New 
York that the resuJt on the Sth of November 
will be the signal ringing throughout the en- 
tire Union for the concentration of all citi- 
tens who love their country, all citizens who 
would strive to carry out the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence under the stan- 
dard that we have raised in the state of New 
York.” 

In all the other speeches there was apparent 
the same tone of steady determination, the 
same clear understanding of the principles 
involved, the same triumphant certainty of 
victory soon to be achieved. Workingmen 
were there to tell the glad confidence they 
felt in coming industrial emancipation. Ever- 
ett Glackin of the famous Ty pographica] 
union No. 6, James E. Quinn of District 49 


and others among the wage workers voiced 


| the allegiance of their fellows. Clergymen, 
lawyers, merchants, storekeepers, school 
teachers, physicians—scarce a walk in life 
but might have counted its representatives by 
scores upon the platforms and amid the lis- 
tening throng. 

It was a meeting of men conscious of a 
wrong, determined to right it, understanding 
perfectly the task before them, with definite 
plans of action, and calm confidence of vic- 
tory—a meeting that will be historica}, and 
which in after years men will be proud to 
have attended. 


Fully as significant as the Union square 
meeting of Saturday night were the gather- 
ings on Sunday at which religion walked 
hand in hand with politics, and taught that 
the true mission of the statesman is to so 
shape human ordinances as to render possible 
the literal fulfilling of the law of Christ in 
the coming of God’s kingdom upon earth. 
Although three great mectings were in prog- 
ress at the same time—at the Academy of 
Music, at Miner’s theater on Eighth avenue 
and at the Brooklyn academy—yet each 
was crowded tothe utmost, and from each 
men and women went away disappointed of 
admission. It may be safely said that a 
fourth meeting—perhaps even a fifth—equally 
large, might have been held, without dimin- 
ishing by a single individual the audiences 
that listened to Hugh O. Pentecost, to Ed- 
ward McGlynn and to Henry George. 

In this close harmory between political 
principle and religiqus truth lies the uncon- 
querable strength of the new movement. 
Men may be induced to vote for an individual 
ora platform; they cannot be withheld from 
voting for a religious truth that has become 
part of the very fiber of their being. Side 
by side, standing together on the firm plat- 
form of the fatherhood of God and the broth- 
erhood of man, the Anti-poverty society and 
the united labor party are invincible. They 
may be repulsed. They cannot be put to 
flight. They are sure to triumph in the end. 


And while the leaders of the two old par- 
ties are rallying their forces, and drawing 
tight the partv lines, and fondly fancying the 
rumble of the:. hollow drums to be the mut- 
terings of genuine thunder, the sworn preach- 
ers of the gospel are beginning to ask con- 
ecrning these strange teachings--these gath- 
erings at wich cheers of gladness welcome 
the reading of the Lord’s prayer—wkether, 
after all, it may not be a duty to examine 
into them and see if indeed they be not of 
Ged. 

On Monday last: the Methodist ministers of the 
New York and Newark conferences assembled 
at the rooms of the Methodist book concern, 
in this city, Where by special invitation Dr. 
MeGlynn told them of the new crusade, its 
mission and the erving need of it. The doc- 
tor spoke with even more than wonted elo- 
quence, and with a fervor and directness 
whose effect was testified to by frequent 
bursts of applause. He showed that the “la- 
bor question” was a religious question; that it 
invoived the very essence of the doctrine of 
the fatherhood of God. ‘The equality of 
men,” said he, “and the inalienable rights to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, de- 
clared by our immortal Jefferson and by the 
other signers of that declaration, may be said 
to be but a transcript of the gospel of Christ.” 
Although the ministers, in their vote of thanks 
to Dr. McGlynn, wisely declined to commit 
themseives asa body to any hasty accept- 
ance of the anti-poverty doctrine, it was evi- 
dent, nevertheless, that the majority of them 
were deeply impressed, and probably not a 
few actually converted. 

Think of a congregation of Methodist minis- 
ters, sworn foes to the dogmas of the church 
of Rome, listening eagerly and half persuaded 
to the teachings of a Catholic priest! Since 
to the philosophers of Athens Paul said: 
“Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him 
declare I unto you,” has the world seen aught 
more significant of changing thought? 


With a political organization and a religious 
society already in the field against a common 
enemy, there is still a third division of the 
Anti-poverty host falling into line. The mem- 
bers of various labor unions are organizing 
for separate, but harmonious, action. The 
Printers’ legion is already in the field, and has 
sent Everett Glackin, the president of Typo- 
graphical union No. 6 torepresent it at various 
meetings through the state. The telegraphers 
are also wheeling into line. Their clear and 
forcible showing of the direct interest which 
telegraphers, like all other wage workers, 
have in the success of the united labor party, 
is printed in this issue of THe Stanparp, and 
will be sent broadcast through the state, 
while one or more able speakers wiil proba- 
bly be selected to attend meetings. O:ker 
trades are preparing to take similar action. 


The party organization in New York city 1s 
in wholesome conditicn, armed and eager for 
the fray. A spirit of emulation 1s spreading 
among the various assembly districts, each 
striving with determined energy to outdo the 
rest in effective werk. The Thirteenth secured 
a rousing mecting at Miner’s Eighth avenue 
theater on Sunday evening last to listen to 
Dr. McGlynn and reaized some $400 toward 
the expenses of the campaign, besides bring- 
ing the teachings of the united Jabor party to 
the attention of a large body of men who 
hitherte have taken but little real interest in 
politics. The audience was largely composed 
of employes of the great uptown bazars, a 
class hitherto difficult to reach. The meetings 
will be repeated on future Sunday evenings, 
the next being announced for Sunday, Octo- 
ber 2, when Henry George will speak. The 
Seventh assembly district is arranging fora 
similar meeting at an early date. Other dis- 
tricts are dispiaying similar activity in va- 
rious directions. There will be no want of 
liveliness and zeal in the city campaign. 

In Brooklyn the enthusiastic meeting at the 
Academy of Music on Sunday evening fol- 
lowed close on the nomination of the city 
and county tickets, and promised well for 
the future of the party. Besides Henry 
George, J. P. Kohler and John R. O'Donnell, 
ex-president of Typographical union No. 6, 
addressed the meeting. The work of organ- 
ization in Kings county is progressing rapidly 
and satisfactorily. 


Although it is as yet too soon to speak with 


Qe 


any definiteness of the prospects of the party 4 


* NEW YORK, SATURDAY, S 


AN ANTHEM FOR THE RIGHT. 


Here's a battle song for Labor, here’s an anthem for the Right, 


-_ For the toilers and the moilers, for the men whose brawn and bone. 

Make the desert bloom and blossom like “‘The Valley of Delight,” 

And bring Plenty where without them Famine gaunt would rear his th 

Here’s a verse to cheer them onward, ogee 

On their way from darkness sunward. S 

Forward, foremost, vanward! 
Be the Flag of Labor shown. 


Place there! 


Lo! the day dawn! The horizon now grows glad with freedom’s rays 
Lo! the portents of the morrow, clouding, crowding all the skies; _ : 
Hark! the breczes e’en are voiceful with the songs of pray’r and praise 
That obedient to the potent spell of Thought and Justice rise, _ 
Hear the notes of joyance swelling, 
Doom of Wrong and Error knelling, 
Light has come, the night dispelling. 
“Truth is born and Falsehood dies.” 


From the valleys where the farmer plows and delves and sows the so 
From the factories and forges, where the million workers throng; ’ 
From the disembowell’d mountains, where the grimy miners toil, 
Hear the pxan rising, jubilant and resonant and strong: 
“Glory! for a new evangel 
Cometh with a power to change illf 
Hail the message of the angel— 
Justice triumphs over Wrong!” 
i ciceecraear tlio inelieea Mt 2tne Tk 


Davip Rorry. 


in the state at large, yet it can be said with 
truth that the signs are encouraging. Assem- 
bly district organizations and land and labor 
clubs are daily forming at new and often un- 
expected points, and the correspondence of 
Tne STANDARD gives gratifying evidence 
that the rural members of the united labor 
party are determined to do the full measure 
of their duty. One thing noticeable is that 
the establishment of au organization almost 
always draws out a considerable number of 
men who up to that time had made no sign of 
interest in the movement, and very possibly 
were not themselves completely aware of 
their own conversion until the occasion for 
declaring themselves arrived. Politi¢s in 
New York state this year is in a decidedly 
electric condition. 


How will the farmers vote? is the question 
often and anxiously asked. It would be easy 
to meet the half-frightened assertions of the 
pro-poverty press that the farmer vote is safe 
to be cast against the united labor party with 
a confident counter assertion. The actual 
truth is that if the land owning farmers were 
polled to-day, their vote would probably be 
largely againstus. But the farmers are not 
to be polled to-day, but on the second Tues- 
day in November, and during the intervening 
weeks there is ainple time for the farmers to 
hear a good dea! of solid truth and sound ar- 
gument, and do a mighty sight of thinking. 
Our opponents are making the serious mistake 
of treating the farmer as though he were a 
fool, anda credulous fool at that. In place 
of argument they give him misrepresentation 
and abuse--trot out a straw-stutfed figure be- 
fore him, christen it united labor, and tri- 
umphantly knock it to pieces. Already the 
signs are not wanting that farmers who have 
had a chance to hear what the principles of 
the united labor party really are, resent this 
sort of treatment. 

Thus much may be said with the confidence 
of experience: That at every public meeting 
yet held in the rural districts the farmers 


dave shown a decided disposition to listen 


and think for themselves. At Lowville, at 
Fort Edward, at Newburg—wherever yet a 
great meeting has been held—the farmers 
have been singularly attentive auditors and 
have shown by their applause that forcible 
argument and apt illustration are by no 
means thrown away on them. And it should 
not be forgotten that not all the farming 
class are farmers. There is no rural neigh- 
borhood in this state in which there may not 
be found a large number of wage working 
agriculturists who are eager to become farm- 
ers on their own account, and who are quick 
to realize that the release of nature’s bounty 
from the grip of the land monopolist would 
enable them to apply their labor, for their 
own exclusive profit, directly to the soil. 


From a village in the interior of the state, 
where recently a speaker of the united labor 
party addressed a crowded audience, comes 
the news that at morning service in one of the 
churches this prayer was uttered: 

“We thank Thee for good men; for men 
from whom we get nobler ideals and grander 
enthusiasms, men whose touch is a baptism, 
whose influence is au inspiration and a bene- 
diction, and whose words ure like heart throbs 
of the infinite love. Muy such men be multi- 
pitied more and more, and ever be, by ban of 
sect and of party, if not by better process, 
set free from whatever circumscribes and fet- 
ters them, ard brought into the larger feilow- 
ship and communion of our redeemed and 
struggling and hoping humanity.” 

A poutical party, the teaching of whose 
principles can inspire such a supplication, has 
onits side a force that will surely win for it 
the victory. 


en 


The Story of an Anti-Poverty Raid in Scot. 
Snid. 

GLasGcow, Scotiand.—Some time ago I wrota 
to you for 3,000 assorted copies of your “Land 
and Labor library” for a holiday crusade. 
Unfortunately they did not arrive in time. 
Through the kindness of a friend, however, 
Mr. Muir and I were supplied with a coa- 
Siderabie quantity of literature, consisting of 
“Land and Peopte,” “The Crime of Poverty,” 
etc. Armed with these we set out on cur 
crusade against poverty. Our first engage- 
ment was on board the steamer which car- 
ried us along with cther 2,0U0 excursionists 
toward the stronghold of the duke of Argyte. 


On Saturday and Sunday the standard of the | 


cross was unfurled at Campbelltown, on 
Tuesday at Leith, Wednesday at Kircaldy, 
Thursday again at Leith (by special invita- 
tion), and on Friday Burntisiand. 

Many glaring instances of the injustice and 
evil effects of jandlordism came under our 
observation during that crusade, but you 
seem to have such a surfeit of these in 
America that it is quite unnecessary to press 
any Scottish samples upon you. 

The tracts arrived on the Tuesday follow- 
ing ard since then we have done our best by 
holding two and sometimes three meetings 
per week jn and around Glasgow to dispose 
of them, and I am glad to say that in this 
way we have already distributed the greater 
part of them. 


_ Se much for our trip and now one word 


about your admirable paper and the glorious 
movement in America. 

To one who for some time has devoted the 
greater part of his spare time to preaching 
the doctrine of the fatherhood of God andthe 
brotherhood of man, and who often feels dis- 
couraged hy the apparent indifference with 
which men listen to the truth, THE STANDARD 
Isa ‘weekly welcome.” 

Moses is said to have been permitted to ob- 
tain a distant view of the land of promise 
from the summit of Mount Pisgab, and when 
Tread of the success attending the anti-pov- 
erty movement in America, when J peruse the 
glowing remarks of Dr. McGlynn, the Rev. 
Hugh O. Pentecost, Father Huntington, Henry 
George and others, I fancy that I see in the 
no distant future a realization of that prayer 
which, asa boy, I was taught to lisp at a 
mother’s knee in years gone by, “Thy king- 
dom come, thy will be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven.” Ihave long been convinced 
that if our efforts are to be crowned with suc- 
cess, if “the land for the people” is to become 
a reality, these efforts must be influenced by 
and the leaders imbued with sound Christian 
principles. Tar glad to see that this is pre- 
eminently the case in America and that so 
maby clergymer are taking up the cross of 
the new crusade. Would to God tbat all our 
spiritual advisers saw that the best prepara- 
tion we could make for heaven is to make this 
world of ours as like it as possible, and that 
this can only be done by recognizing every 
human being as a child of God, having an 
equal right to the use of all those natural 
agents and opportunities which in His good- 
ness He has provided for the satisfaction of 
the wants and desires of mankind. Yours in 
freedom’s cuuse, JOHN MILLER. 


Fromna Member of the Missouri Legislature. 
St. Louis, Mo.—I have the honor to be a 
member of the thirty-fourth general assem- 
bly of Missouri, having been elected on the 
labor ticket in St. Louis last November. | I 
hope to make a canvass at the next general 
election on the land tax platform, and I be- 
lieve I will be elected. Scme of the men I sent 
THE STANDARD to have subscribed for it, and, 
after reading, sent them to others. I think it 
is only a question of a very short time until 
our ideas will prevail. I amina_ position to 
know that small business men in Missouri, Il- 
linois and Towa are anxious to try anything 
that offers relicf. In towns where the good 
surrounding lands are held by speculators 
the traders feel the need of a change, and I 
hope they will soon get it. In the special 
session of the Missouri legislature, called for 
the purpose of enacting a good law govern- 
ing railroads, the members were approached 
by all classes ef men; a number of business 
men, in discussing the railroad question with 
me, confessed that the holding of large bodies 
of land by speculators worked greater injury 
to the people than anything else, and that the 
real estate boom in Kansas City and otker 
cities of the west is working great injury to 
the working classes, as the money dves not 
go iuto the avenues of trade that employ 
labor, but is kept among those who only specu- 
tate. I hope this business will soon be un- 
protitable. I believe the solution ef the labor 
troubles isin the single tax on land values, 
THOMAS HOLLAND. 


Call for a Missouri State Convention. 
The following is an extract froma call is- 
sued by the executive committee of the united 
labor party of Missouri: 
Ye call upon all men who believe— 
Pirst—That the land of this country belongs 
in usufruct to the living, and that the right of 
every Man to such a portion of it as his ne- 
cessities require is indisputable and inalien- 
able, aud that such changes should be made 
in our laws as will secure to all men this right; 
Second—That ail monopolies, such as the 
telephone, telegraph, and all the means of 
transportation, nuwin the hands of individ- 
uals or corporations, should be taken, and, 
hike our postal system, run by the govern- 
ment, for and in the anterests of the people; 
We believe the above platform, so brietly 
stated, broad enough to furnish a foundation 
for a party which shall sweep this state aud 
nation und restore to our common people 
these real and essential rights which have 
been so quietly and insidiously taken from 
them that they only realize their loss by the 
condition in which such !oss has placed them; 
We appeal to all who believe in the above 
to unite in sending delegates to a convention 
caited to be he!d in Kansas City, beginning 
on Wednesday, November 16, 1537. 
F. G. Jounson, Chairman. 
P. P. MICHAEL, Secretary. 
Kansas City, Mo. aie 


Anti-Poverty Coming to the Froutin Mary- 
land. ; 
Baltimore. Md.—The Anti-poverty society 
of Marylaed met on Saturday, and completed 
arrangements for the first meeting of the so- 
ciety to be heid at the Academy of Music. 
I trust that we shall soon be in a way to 
send some contributions oa to New York to 
advance the cause there. 
JOHN W. JONES. 


All Eyes on New York. 
Lewiston, Me.—Our local press has not 
grasped the importance of the ‘‘new crusade” 
yet, but I hope to report progress in their 
direction later. The feeling inthe community 
at large is strengthening, and we are all anx- 
iously watching New York, OC. -N. Suaw. 


EPTEMBER 24, 1887. 


. ‘A Tone of Increasing Respect, But a Good 


PRESS AND PARTY. 


HOW THE NEWSPAPERS ARE TREATING 
THE NEW MOVEMENT. 


Deal of Falsehecod and Nonseuse Still Be- 
ing Printed—A Reali Estate Organ Shivers 
on the Brink~—A Specimen of the Average 
Pro- Poverty ‘‘Argument’’— Thorghttul 
Words from the “‘ Christian Union.’’ 


Of the newspaper press cof New York it 
may be broadly said that with reference to 
the united labor party it is divided into three 
distinct classes, of which one sets before its 
readers the fullest attainable intelligence of 
the movement, avoiding any editorial com- 
ment; the second speaks editorially of the 
movement with respect, but without approval, 
and the third maintains a steady fire of mis- 
representation, abuse, and argument from 
false premises. This classification does not 
include the Evening Post, which is sut generis, 
and, like Dundreary’s bird, flocks a}! alone by 
itself. The Post is not altogether certain that 
there is a united labor party. It is sensible 
of a certain turmoil and buzzing, of which it 
is drowsily weary, but whether the noise is 
made by the united labor party, or -District 
assembly 49, or the Anti-poverty society, or 
some other body of the discontented, the Post 
does not pretend to know, and in atl proba- 
bility doesn’t care. 

The treatment of the Union square meeting 
of Saturday last by the leading city dailies 
Was an index to their respective characters. 
The Herald and the World gave full, well- 
written and impartial accounts without com- 
ment. The Tribune's report occupied a little 
over half acolumn. The Zimes ignored the 
meeting altogether in its Sunday issue and 
printed a brief account on Monday. 

The Sux contented itself with a brief 
report of the meeting, and by way of com- 
pensation for thus neglecting an important 
maiter of news, presented its readers witha 
two column account of John Swinton’s views 
on the political situation. Mr. Swinton 
considers the united labor party °‘a personal 
party, run by a ring of paid bosses;” and can 
see no “labor vote” in the state, exclusive of 
New York city, except “the socialist, the 
greenback and the union labor vote.” The 
meetings of the Anti-poverty society he de- 
scribes as “those scenes of feminine de- 
lirium, those stridulous gyrations and sancti- 
monious ululations which make the old. Aead- 
emy of Music a Sunday bedlam.” He speaks 
of the persecution of Dr. McGlynu as “the 
McGlynn thingumy,” which has ‘“blistered 
and blotched and festered;” and apparently 
laments that Henry George, for whom he 
confesses there isa “rather soft” spot in his 
heart, should be fatuous enough to think that 
industrial emancipation can be effected by 
so sunple a process as the taxing of land val- 
ues. Of the 68,000 votes. counted for the 
united labor party in this eity last fall, My. 
Swinton considers that 45,000 were contrcelled 
by the socialists. He thinks—“should not 
wonder,” is his expression—that the united 
labor vote in the city may reach 34,000 this 
year. On the whole, it scems clear that 
united labor will not have the support of 
either John Swinton or the New York Sun iu 
the coming campaign. 


The Real Estate Record and Guide of this 
city, which has heretofore given evidence tha 
it perfectly understands the aims of the united 
labor party, and can view them without 
alarm, now shows a little of the hesitation 
characteristic of a boy about to go in swim- 
ming. In its “Prophetic Department” -this 
passage occurs: 

Looker-On—Have you anything to say re- 
specting George’s panacea for poverty? 

Sir O.—I have no faith in panaceas, either 
for the body natural or for the body politic. 
The numberless evils that aillict humanity re- 
quire for their cure the application of scientific 
methods to all departments of life and human 
activity. It may take thonsands of years to 
bring about the necessary changes that will 
bring man into harmony with his. environ- 
meut. The world is making progress, I think, 
in that direction. ae 

Looker-On—Please be.a little more definite. 
What is your objection to George's scheme of 
taxing land values alone, taking the burdens 
from off all the industries of the country. 

Sir O.—Frankly, I would not object to see- 
ing that plan tried in one small state. If it 
should succeed in alleviating the condition of 
the puor, no one would be more rejoiced than 
myself; but, so far, this land taxing scheme is 
amere dream. It js theory pure and simple. 
It has never been tested by any government 
onearth. There is no way of telling how it 
will work until put into actual practice. I 
am simply astounded that a party can be or- 
ganized to carry out an abstract theory that 
has never been tested. Heretofore the work- 
ingmen have been very practical. They have 
demanded two things—first an increase of 
wages, and second a reduction in the hours of 
labor. They held that the latter would help 
the former, because less Work meaut a larger 
demand for labor. ; 

The Record and Guide will find that the 
“workingmen” of New York have become 
very practical indeed; so practical that they 
can be no longer bamboozled by theories. that 
have been very thoroughly tested and found 
very thoroughly unsound. The Record: and 
Guide speaks of thousands of years as of yes- 
terday, -but the voters of New York bave 
scarcely that amount of time to spare. 


Here is a specimen of the average pro-pov- 
erty argument, from the editorial columns of 
the Mail and Express: . : 

Mr. George publishes an article entitled the 
“Common Sense of Taxation” over his own 
signature. Init he lays down the theory that 
ail taxes should be levied upon Jand. because 
such a tax would not take away any induce- 
ment-to the production of wealth, and because 
if the state should tax the land to its full 
value “the effect would be to throw the land 
open to users free of price.” . In other words, 
Mr. George argues in favor of taking away 
all land by a tax equal to the value of the 
Jjand. Thenthe state would be the owner, 
and the land would be = distributed 
among the people. . But if the tax were 
maintained no one would take the 
gift of a farm or a city lot, because his 
ruin would only be a question of time. After 
Mr. George’s model government had stolen all 
the land, the taxes would have to be abol- 
ished and the needed revenues of the gov- 
ernment would have to be raised: in some 
other manner. Myr. George seems to think 
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that the present land owners would continue 
to pay to the State, every year, a tax equal to 
the value of the land; but he knows better 
than that, as is shown by his conclusion 
that his tax would lead to a confiscation | 
of estates and a distribution of the land. 
Ris theory: that wealth is not produced by the 
use of the land, and that, therefore, a 
burdensome tax on Jand is not a hindrance to 
industry and enterprise, is characteristic of | 
this flighty philosopher. Every farmer in the. — 
country knows beiter.. The truth is that Mr. 
George’s theory is based. on the idea that all 
he land in the country is-a vacant city low | 
This assumption is worthy of a man who 
thinks that land may be made free by an: 
annual tax of its full value. It may indeed. 
be stolen in that way, but theft is the only: 
word that will characterize the. act which he 
recommends. a | : 
For the benefit of any readers of the Mail 
and Express who may have the good fortune 
to see this issue of THE STANDARD it: may not 
be amiss to point out two trifling inaccuracies. 
in the statement quoted above. Mr. George - 
has never “laid down the theory that all 
taxes should be levied upon land,” but, on the 
contrary, has been careful to insist that they 
should be levied not upon land, but upon land. 
values—a very different thing. Mr. George’s 
theory is not “that wealth is not produced by 
the use of the Jand,” but, on the contrary, 
that it 7s so. produced. 
As forthe logic of the Mail and Express's 
utterances, that needs no refutation. 


This is from the Christian Union: 

Two new labor parties have made an ap- 
pearance in this state, one sociaustic, the 
other a tender to Gov. Hill. Neither of them 
is of any real account.. The only labor party 
which has at present any real existence in the 
United States is that which has Heary George 
for its prophet. This party has a definite 
principle—namely, the levying of all taxes on 
land; a considerable constituency, especially in 
the great towns; and some leaders who 
are men both of brains and of strong convic- 
tions. These elements make any party which 
possesses them worthy of sericus considera. 
tion. Moreover, it is well organized and ag- 
gressive. Its campaign this fall includes twe 
mass meetings in every town of over 5,006 in- 
habitants, with an aggregate of nearly 360. 
speeches. This “means -business:? such a 
party cannot be sneered or loughed or car 
tooned out of existence. But these elements 
coexist in no other labor party. ne 

The Christian Union's utterance is an 
excellent specimen of that sort of | edi- 
torial which contents itself with a 
bold statement. of fact. But the Chris- 
tian Union should. bethink~ itself thas it 
owes a duty toitsreadersin the premises. 
A party which “means. business,” and which | 
eunnot. be sneered or laughed. or car- 
tooned out of existence, and which persist- 
ently asserts that the principles it advacates 
are ihe very essence and core of religion, de- 
serves and demands rather more netice from 
a great religious paper than the Christian 
Union has hitherto given to the united labor. 
party. The Christian Union cannot afford. 
to remain neutra! in this ght. — Hee (et 
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“As for Me, } Never Was So ifagpy iniily ¢ 
Life.” eae 

Dr. McGlynn permits us to publish the. fol- 
lowing letter from one of his former parish-. 
joners. It is one. of the many touching evi-. 
dences that come to him of the love and 
sympathy of those to whose special welfare 
his. life was for so many years devoted, and 
whom he still holds in- warmest affection, 
though the sphere of his labers has been 
widened from a city parish to u continent: 

“Rey. Dear Dr. McGlynn—i send. vou in 
this letter $2 for the Anti-poverty saciety. I 
went onthe excnrsicn. Inever had a better 
time in my life. As Lhavealways been deaf, 
but not quite, Teould hear you a little, nes 
much, also Henry George. [buy his paver .. 
every week, and. enjoy it very much. How 
I wish we had you backat St. Stephen's. Itis. 
not the same church since you were taken from 
us. I belong to the suciety, but can’t goevery- 
Sunday. Ithink we have a splendid time; 
everybody seems so happy. As-for me, [ 
never was so happy in my life I pray for 
you every day that God may bless you in 
your good work, and will pray for Henry 
George. Ifelt very bitter to him at first, as 
I felt it was be who took you from us; but 
now. things appear to mein a different light. 
I have learned one lesson, and that is not te 
believe newspapers. They have no truth in 
them. Inever had much edueation. As my 
parents died when I was a child, I had 
no one to teach me, and never could 
bear much in church or school. But 
since I have read THe Stanparp I[ 
have learned much. When I read the life 
of Christ things seem clear to me that I 
could not see before. Thave every reason to. 
think God for all. blessings, and I shail ask 
Hirn every day to bless you, my dear pastor, 
Affectionately yours. 


There Are Over Ninety Acres of Farm Land 
for Every Family in AH Texas, Yet the 
Farmers Can’t Pretect Themselves fram 
the Landlords. 

Koxzs, P. O., Tex.—I don’t believe I ever 
saw so gloomy a prospect as we have to-day. 
The farmers in this state allied themselves. 
together to try to pretect each other, but 
they have brought down on their defenceless 
heads the wrath and vengeance of their land- 
lords, so that all who.do the talking and try 
to educate the alliance: brethren are spotted - 
and have to hunt up new hemes. Iam one 
of those unfortunate or fortunate ones. FE 
learn through a friend that there are land 
‘and labor clubs raising up in. portions of — 
Texas, and Lassure you that I believe that 
seven tenths of the voters of this state will 
cry out amen and amen. 
: ~ THomas N.. SwWAZzy. 


-. Spoken Like a True American. - 
Denver, Col.—Inclosed find. stamps, for 
which plcase send set of the “Land and Jabor. 
library,” and ‘Protection or Free Trade? 2s 
per advertisement. Fersonally I have al-- 
ways been arepublican and a protectionist, 


but, above all, I am an American anda be- 


liever in equal rights. Iam anxious to know. - 
the truth, and am open to conviction. — 
. C. W. RHODES, 

Fin. Sec. Typographical Ucion No. 49 


To Our Friends Throughout the State. 
Tur STANDARD invites correspondence from : 
its friends throughout the state relating -to 
the progress of the campaign, and giving facts 
which may illustrate or bear upon the princi- 
ples advocated by the united labor party. 
Such correspondence shouid be brief, and con- 
fined to the recital of facts, to avoid undu 
pressure upon our columus. Pees 
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- JHRONGED MEETINGS ELSEWHERE, YET 


THE ACADEMY PACKED AS USUAL. 


Dr. Jeremiah Coughlin Dresides Over a 
Crewded and Enthusiastic Meeting—Kev. 
Bak @. Pentecest Points Out the True 
Meaning of the Sermen on the Meount— 
@aly by the Triumph of the New Crasade 
Caathe Gespel of Christ Be Madea Living 


Realitr. 

Last Sunday night the “soggarth aroon” 
Was preaching to 2n immense audience at 
Miner's theatre, on Eizhth avenue, and Henry 
George was addressing three thousand people, 
under the auspices of the Anti-poverty society 
of Brockivn, yet the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost 
bad an audience as large, intelligent and en- 
thusiastic at the twenty-first meeting of the 
Anti-poverty society of New York as ever 
packed the Academy of Music. Dr. Jeremiah 
Coughlin, after Miss Munier’s chorus had sung 
and departed fur Miner’s theatre, said that 
Mr. Paul Maver of District assembly No. 49 
had been appointed to preside, but at the last 
moment he found he could not attend. Qn 
some future Sunday evening he would be 
present. Dr. Coughlin then announced a 
meeting of the Printing trades legion on Fri- 
day evening. He said the legion last fall did 
yoemanlike work, and he was confident that 
they would do ten-fold as much this fall. The 
doctor proceeded to show by quotations from 
the federal constitutional convention of one 
hundred yeurs ago, that Jeffersou’s principles 
then were thuse of the united labor party 
mow. 

A hymn was sung by a quartet, after which 
W. T. Croasdale, chairman of the executive 
commitice, spoke of the coming fair of the 
society. He said hard work was needed to 
make the fair asuceess. “We have,” he said, 
*tavo or three bundred active, energetic 
Jadies already dving all that they can to se- 
eure ita success. 1 think we have only six or 
seven men. I want two hundred: and the 
men oucht to be ashamed if they cannot fur- 
Mish as mmany as we have women: because, as 
the suffrage now is, it is more a man’s thana 
woman's ullair. (Applause.) I suppose by 
Tuesday we will be abie to open the garden 
for ihe active work of preparation. Every 
man who can present an idea will be useful; 
but if a man hast an idea, if he can lifta 
board he will have Lis p!ace and be useful. (Ap- 
piause.) Tam also requested on behalf of one of 
the ladies ia charge vi what I hope will bea 
Most wnpoertant department to say that all 
contributions intended for the Knights of La- 
bor depariment may be seat directly to our 
office, room 50, Cocper union; and all lady 
mmemibers of that order who have not yet sig- 
Nnified tucir intention to help can send a note 
there and it wili be delivered to the proper 
commitice. IT lihewise want to say that to 
that room can be sent all the names of all 
people who are willing to assist in the ways I 
ask you, whether to nail a board, contribute 
an idea, or put a hundred dollars into our 
treasury.” 

Dr. Coughlin, amid great enthusiasm, intro- 
duced Nev. Hugh O. Pentecost as the orator 
ofthe evening. Mr. Pentecust said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
hold in my hands a copy of a book that is to 
be found upon the pulpit cushion of every 
ehureh in the land to-night. it may also 
usually be fuund upon the marbie-top center 
table in mest houscholds. It was a Wedding 
present probably ta the young counle when 


they went io housekeeping. (Laughter.) It is 


heavily buund, locked together with a clasp 
gnd very rarciy unlocked. (Luughter.) It is 
quite possible at tumes to inscribe the initials 
of the givers name in the dust on the back 
of it. (Laucher.) 

There area few, however, who read this 
bock, ard a few of vou will recognize the 
Words Wiich Lam now about to read from it. 
This is Sunday night, and it has been hinted 
to me ihat when lan honored with an invitu- 
tion to address tne Anti-poverty society it 
would nut be out of place to preach a sermon 
Gpplause}, und a scrmen must have a text at 
enue end or the other. (Laughter.) So I will! 
read some werds from this little book by way 
of a text. 

“ay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, 
genud where thieves break through and steal: 
but Jay up for yourselves treasures ia heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break through and 
steal, For where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also. No man can serve 
two masicrs, for citrer he will hate the one 
and love the other, or else he wil] hold to the 
one and despise the other. Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon. Therefore I say unto 
you”—I wish you to listen to these words, for 
itis very possible that some of you have not 
read this book for some time. The words I 
am about to reac are among the sweetest and 
most charming to be found in any literature— 
“therefore I say unto you, take no thought 
for your life what ve shall eat or what ye 
shail drink, nor yct for your body what ye 
shall puton. Is not the life more than meat 
aud the body than raiment! Behold the fowls 
of theair, for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns, yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much bet- 
ter than they! Which of you by taking (anx- 
fous) thought can add one cubit unto his 
stature?” 

Some people think there isno humor in the 
scriptures. i fancy the image that was in the 
mind of him who spoke these words—some 
hittle fellow five feet high trying to stretch 
himself, by anxious effort, to six feet. 

“And why take ye thought of raiment? 
Consider the lilies of the ficld how they grow. 
They toil nut; neither do they spin. And yet 
Zsay unto you that even Svlomon in ail his 
giory was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, shall he not much more clothe 
you, Oye of little faith? Therefore take no 
thought, sayinz, what shall we eat, or what 
sball we drink, or wherewithal shall we be 
clothed, for your heavenly Father knoweth 
that ye necd all of these things. But seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 


. Mess, anc all these things shall be added unto 


you. Take, therefore, no thought for the 
morrow, for the morrow shall take thought 
for the tbings of iiself. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereei.” (Appiause.) 

if you knew theimport of ubese words, dear 
friends, your applause would be greater than 
that. These are wie words of one who is wor- 
shiped by millions of men and women, and 
obeyed by mighty few. (Laughter and ap- 

lause.) I wish, in simple fashion, to get be- 
fore you, if possible, the conception of human 
life which lay im the brain of Jesus Christ, the 
€arpenter of Nazareih. I care not, for our 
present purpose, what your religious opinion 
of Him is. I wish to take these words be- 
eause they are the words of the one after 


. whom the Christian church is named and upon 


whose teaching Christian civilization is pro- 
fessedly built. (Applause.) 

His conception of human life was this: It 
should be the chief aim of man to lay up for 
himse!f treasures in heaven. That can mean 
but one thing. There is only one sort of 
treasure that I know of that a man can lay 
up in besven,; treasure that consists of noble 
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thoughts, pure motives, sweet, clean, whole- 
some living. This isthe only treasure that I 
know of or can fancy as being of the slightest 
account in any heavenly kingdom that we 
can possibly conceive of in this world or in 
the world to come. (Applause.) Here then 
is this man’s exhortation to those who were 
listening to Him. Cultivate always the bigh- 
est, the best part of your nature. This is 
what the language means, simply interpreted. 
Take all that is best, noblest and purest in 
your nature and cultivate that to its highest 
point. That is laying up treasure in heaven. 
(Applause.) Certainly He never thought that 
men should spend their time in low living, in 
the encouragement of mean motives, in that 
horrid, despicable, shameful greed of gain 
which characterizes the civilization which 
goes under His name. (Great applause.) He 
meant that men, instead of living in the cellar 
of their lives, should live in the parlor. 

And naturally the very next thought that 
falls from His lips is this: Therefore, if you 
are to live this way take no fhought of what 
you are to eut, drink and wear. Let not your 
mind be too much occupied with those things 
which minister merely to the body; not that 
He despised the body; not that He over- 
looked the necessity of eating and drinking 
and wearing clothing; not that He meant we 
should live from day to day with no fore- 
thought concerning the morrow, for the word 
that is translated “thought” here means, in 
the language from which it is translated, 
anxiety. What He meant is do not fret about 
such things as eating and drinking and the 
wearing of clothing. And then He pointed 
them to the birds of the air and lilies of the 
field and said live as they do; live with free 
minds and a sweet, simple trust in God. 

Now, that was the conception that this 
man had of human life, the development of 
the highest part of our nature. And He knew 
that it could not be done if the mind was 
trammeled by anxiety with reference to food 
and drink and wearing apparel. Sometimes 
men say to us, “Way are you forever keep- 
ing the minds of men occupied with money? 
Why have vou started a crusade agaiust 
poverty? Why do you strive to make men 
feel that the object of their lives isto get 
something to eat and drink and wear? Did 
hot this man say, ‘take no thought of such 
things?” We shall see what that man meant 
ina few moments. He said that because he 
knew, what we know, that there is little use 
to talk toa man about his higher nature, his 
spiritual welfare, the salvation of his soul, 
when he and his wife and children are torn 
and racked with fretful care day after day 
because they do not know where they are to 
get their next meal, (Deatening applause ) 
Go into some one of the holes or dens into 
which this nineteenth ceutury civilization 
crams hundreds and thousands of men and 
women, and talk to them of the development 
of their higher natures, and as like as not they 
will say, “Give me something to eat and then 
talk to me about that.” (Great applause.) 

It is most philosophical, most reasonable, 
that if men are to cultivate the mind, are to 
permit the soul to blossom, they must be free 
from carking care about what they are to eat 
and drink and wear. How can we expect a 
horse car driver, Who has to stand upon his 
platform from twelve to fourteen hours a day 
in all sorts of weather, under every kind of 
aggravation, from the officials above him 
and the disagreeable passenger who rides in 
his car, to develop his inind, his soul? What 
chance has he for that? How can you expect 
a person who goes intoa mill at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen and becomes the slave of 
a tireless machine that is driven faster in 
order that more work may be ground out at 
the bands of that slave; how can you expect 
such a person, under the bondage of a ma- 
chine until he is ready to drop into the grave, 
to think of laying up treasures in the upper 
part of bis nature? (Great applause.) 

Men sometimes say to me, ‘Look at these 
people over whom you fanatics are gving 
mad. (Laughter.) Who arethey? A misera- 
ble, beer drinking, ignorant, vile smelling, un- 
grateful set of people, who are just as liable 
as not to become mobs and break into riots at 
any time, and have their hand on the throat 
of society.” Tsay the wonders is not that they 
are what they are, but that they are nota 
huncred times worse than they are. (Great 
applause.) If it were not that there is a 
divine spark that burns in every man’s bosom, 
that keeps him from going down utterly into 
the worse part of his nature, the Lord only 
knows whether the grip that some people say 
these people have on the throat of society 
would not have been fatally tightened long 
ago. (Applause.) 

He who uttered the words I read spoke 
what was entirely reasonable and philosophi- 
cal. Cultivate the higher part of your nature, 
and therefore do not fret yourselves about the 
mauy lower things of life. Not that these 
things are to be despised, but that He knew 
that higher treasures never can be laid up 
while men have carking cares. Said He: “Trust 
your heavenly Father for those lower things.” 
Find me, no matter what your creed is, a bet- 
ter or holier conception of life on this earth. 
Seek first the kingdom of God-—-that is, all 
that is best and highest—and in doing that be 
perfectly sure that the same kind haud which 
provides for the bird and flower will care for 
you. (Applause.) 

It is quite possible that some before me 
have no religious faith. But I believe even 
those persons would acknowledge that no 
faith cculd be more perfect than this, that we 
should be permitted to cultivate all that is 
good in us and be sure that God will provide 
the needful things for our daily life, even as 
we pray ‘Give us this day our daily bread.” 
(Applause. ) 

This was the teaching of this wonderful 
man, Whatever else you may callhim. This 
was the conception of human life that he had. 
Iam prepared, [ think, if this were the place 
and time would permit, to prove that con- 
ception of human life has wholly passed from 
this Christian world. (Applause.) He said, 
“Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” 
His chureh to-day is not doing only that. 
(Deafening applause.) Unless I read the 
signs of the times wrong, unless I am per- 
feetly blind, it seems to me that His church is 
laying up for herself treasure in magnificent 
temples and Janded estates and every sort of 
splendid furnishment it is possible to heap 
together. (Applause.) I do not deny 
that uhis doctrine is preached to-day; but 
when, for instance, a high functionary in the 
church is in receipt of somewhere near forty 
thousand dollars salary (hisses and groans) 
Says to other men, ‘Lay up your treasures in 
heaven and trust God—(interrupted by deaf- 
ening applause}—and trust in God for your 
daily bread,” he is saying that which is very 
easy for hin to say, but is very difficult for 
a great mauy people to whom he is speaking 
actually to do. It would almost look as if 
that laying up of treasure in heaven meant 
laying it up in the haudsof those whe are the 
ministers of heaven. (Laughter.) 

When a minister who is in receipt of twenty 
or fifteen or ten thousand a year—tix the 
limit to suit yvourselves—when a minister who 
isin comfortabie circumstances says, ‘Trust 
God for your daily bread,” he says what he 
car easily do, but which other people in other 
circumstances can not so easily do; and he 
says What the whole course of things to-day 
belies, for that is not the practical doctrine 
of the civilization under which we live. (Ap- 
plausc.) 

Ido not find as a rule that men are given 
Over With fanatical intgat to laying up the 


treastre about which I have been speaking in 
the place to which I have referred. They 
seem to be vastly more bent upon laying up 
every possible treasure they can lay their 
hands on honestly—and sometimes dishonestly 
—iu this world. It does not seem to be the 
motto either of institutious or individuals. I 
may be wrong, I may be blind, but as I see it 
it seems to me that this is no longer the motto 
of the civilization or of the Christianity under 
which we live. (A voice: “You are right.” 
Applause.) 

I think if we should speak out the truth 
with reference to it, it would be like this: 
Lay up for yourselves treasures in cedar 
boxes, so that the moth will at least havea 
hard time to get at them. (Great laughter.) 
Lay up for yourselves treasures in safe de- 
posit vaults, so that the thief will have diffi- 
culty in getting it. (Laughter.) You may 
not protect it absolutely, but you can makc it 
as difficult for the moth and thief as possible. 
Tam not sure but that for those who lay up 
their splendid treasures in cedar boxes and 
great riches in safe deposit vaults, it is 
layiug up treasures in heaven, for the cedar 
and vault constitute their Leaven. (Ap- 
plause.) 

This carpenter of Nazareth told us with 
reference to our daily life to have trust in 
God. It is not long since one of the most 
prominent ministers in this city laid down an 
entirely different rule for the workingmen. 
Said he, “If you get two dullars a day there 
is no need that you should have any worry of 
mind henceferth if you will only be econoinical 
enough to save a little of it every day.” 
(Laughter.) Was that the same doctrine? It 
does not seem to me the same. (A voice, 
“Crosby doctrine,”) His name is out I see. 
Tread the other day that there was no oc- 
casion for discontent among poor people, for 
the reason that if men were only willing to 
live on rice that they could live for ten certs 
a day, and this man worked himself up ina 
fine frenzy over the discontent of poor 
people. ‘There is no occasion for it,” said he. 
“All that is necessary is not to trust in Gud, 
put in parsimony, in rigid economy, in 
pinching poverty, and be content iu the midst 
of it.” 

On the one hand there is the gospel that 
one of the editors of THE Stanparp (ap- 
plause) has most happily called the gospel of 
improvidence. That gospel I have read to 
you from this book. On the other hand there 
is the gospel of economy, and a very differ- 
ent thing itis. The two cannot abide side by 
side. One of them is wrong. How many of 
you have ever takea your little child, five or 
six years of age, when he has begun to 
understand mutters a little, and said to him, 
“Now, my son, I want to give you some gcod 
lessons for this life, upon which you are 
about to enter. I want you always to be 
strictly truthful, strictly honest, and to culti- 
vate all in you that is right and kind and 
noble in every respect, and when you get to 
be a man and go out intu this world do not go 
into the race for money. The Lord above 
will take care of you every day. Go out de- 
siring to be a good man and that alone, aud 
do not fret yourself at all about what you are 
going to eat and wear and what house you 
are going to live in.” How many of you have 
taken your sons and talked to them in that 
fashion! I will tell you what you have done. 
You have gone and bought a little iron sav- 
ings bank (great laughter), and then you have 
forgotten all about the gospel that has come 
down to us through 180) years from Judea, 
and you have taken the miserable penny-wise, 
worldly maxims of Benjamin Franklin and 
you have said to your little boy, “A penny 
saved is two pence earned, and every penny 
you get vou stick it in that little bank, my 
dear.” (Laughter.) Iam not misrepresent- 
ing things, but telling them just as they are. 

Instead of ‘‘Lay up your treasure in heaven 
and trust God for your daily bread,” the 
maxim now is, “Get all that you can and be 
sure and get there every time.” (Great lauch- 
ter.) “For if you do not get there first you 
will be sure to get left.” (Laughter.) I do 
not object to your laughing, but I want you to 
understand that I am awfully in earnest 
about this matter. Even though this is a 
Jaughable matter, it is an awfully sad one at 
the same time. (Applause.) And to me—I may 
not seem to be always us reverent as some 
others—but te me the burning-outrage to-day 
is that the people who worship this Man 
whose words I have read to you, and the 
church that declares that He isthe head of 
her as an institution, and the civilization that 
goes by His name, have utterly abandoned 
His whole conception of human life. (Tre- 
mendous applause.) 

But such a change as that could never have 
come about without a cause. And I am not 
prepared to say that the gospel which Dr. 
Crosby has recently taught to workingmen, 
the gospel of Benjamin Franklin, the most 
worldly wise man that ever taught the 
American people, is not the safest gospel for 
this day. Iam not sure that I would dare to 
say any other than these men have said: that 
I dare say to you, lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven and trust in God for your 
daily bread—under the present circumstances. 

I said some time ago upon this platform 
that it had been a long time since I had told 
a poor man to trust in God. That sentence 
drew such a drove of hornets about me as I 
have never had to endure before. Friend and 
foe, forgetting everything else that I said, 
took out that one remark, and could not 
understand how I could say such athing. It 
caused me to reflect. Had I said anything 
that was untrue? Had I said anything that 
was impious? I belicve every man that heard 
me understood what I meant. (Great ap- 
plause.) What: I meant was this: that as 
things are now, the man who simply trusts 
in God for his daily bread is an unwise man. 
(Applause.)} What I meant was that we are 
living under a state of things at this- time 
which makes it impossible to preach over 
acain the gospel of Jesus Christ. (Applause.) 

One of the old writers of the Old Testament 
said: ‘Once I was young, now lam old; yet 
have I never seen the righteous forsaken nor 
his seed begging bread.” Well, I can tell you 
or him that [have gone through districts in 
the city of New York, when I was working in 
this town, where I have scen the righteous 
forsaken and his seed begging bread. (Ap- 
plause.) If it were true in the days of that 
old writer, it is not true to-day, for there are 
a great many good people upon this earth 
now with willing hands and eager spirits, who 
are suffering the distresses of poverty, despite 
their faith and prayers. (Applause.) 

A wordly-wise gospel has taken the place 
of the gospel of improvidence which I read to 
you, and from natural causes, has taken the 
place of ic so that the other gospel cannot be 
consistently preached, has taken the place of 
it so evidently that a minister, a friend of 
mine—and a most lovable man—declured to 
me that the sermon on the mount is not the 
gospel of Christ. He never would have said 
that if Christ's words are to-day practically 
true. I do not say that Jesus spoke untruth; 
but I do say, without the slightest hesitation, 
that, as society is organized to-day, His words 
are not capable of application to daily life. 
(Applause. ) 

Men say that portion of the scriptures 
which is called the sermon onthe mount is 
impracticable. They are the words of a 
dreamer, of a man who lived in the clouds, of 
an idealist. Under the present state of things 
they are just that. (Appiause.) And one 
reason why that sermon on the mount—which 
is the most beautiful part of the New Testa- 
meap—has been almost entirely neglected by 


the pulpit is because men have discovered 
that under the present state of things it is an 
ideal picture of human life. But why is it sof 
Why is that scripture looked upon now as 
merely a poem? There are many answers to 
that question; many explanations why the 
words of Christ and the facts of daily life are 
impracticable. 

For instance, the very people who profess 
to be the followers of that man or the wor- 
shipers of that God, as you decide to esil 
Him, say that present social conditions are 
the result of the will of God. We say, what 
ever else is charged against us, we will never 
be guilty of the blasphemy of putting upon 


God the blame of the misery and wretched- 


ness of this world. (Great applause.) 

Then there is that doctrine which amounts 
to the same thing, the Malthusian doctrine, 
that creates so much malthusiasm in the 
bosoms of some people (laughter), the doc- 
trine that there are too many people in this 
world. Whatever else may be charged against 
us, We will never be guilty of the foolishness 
of saying that when the good God made this 
world and peopled it he botched the job. 
(Great applause.) 

Then there is that other reason which is 
given why these words cannot be put into 
practice to-day, that the poor people them- 
selves are so improvident, so reckless, so ex- 
travagant, so intemperate, that they have 
brought about the conditions under which so- 
ciety suffers to-day. It is a lie! (Deafening 
applause.) Iwas going to put that into more 
delicate and eupheiistic phraseology (laugh- 
ter), but I cuess 1 will let it stand as.it is. 

And then, in the course of explaining the 
situation, last of all comes Edward Atkin- 
son also. (Hisses, groans, laughter and 
applause.) ile tells us that the reason, 
the whole reason, why these words are 
the words of a dreamer to-day is because 
it takes a thousand pounds of corn to produce 
two hundred pounds of pork. (Laughter.) 
There is a great loss of starch and protein in 
that process, and when people eat pork in- 
stead of eating the corn direct there is a 
waste of wealth which if it could be saved 
would relieve the distress of the masses. 
That is to say, the whole trouble comes from 
the hog. And we are perfectly willing to ad- 
mit the truth of that, only in this case the hog 
isa two-legged one. (Great laughter.) 

These are some of the explanations that are 
given to reconcile us to the patent fact that 
the words which I have read from the scrip- 
tures cannot be applied to human society now. 
But what is the real reason that this gospel 
cannot now be preached by a conscientious, 
God-fgaring man? (Applause.} This is the 
reason: “Consider the birds of the air: they 
sow not, neither do they reap, and yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Consider the 
lilies of the field; they toil not, neither do 
they spin, and yet even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” So 
might you say of men, ‘Consider men, the 
children of God, they have not to over-toil, 
they have not to over-reap, they have not to 
over-spin, and yet their heavenly Father 
careth for them—if it were not for one thing, 
that some of the children of God have locked 
up the storehouse of God against the others.” 
(Tremendous applause.) 

A man whe looks at this earth to-day, this 
beaming, blossomigg, smiling earth, and be- 
lieves that poverty is the result of some mis- 
arrangement in the plans of the Creator is far 
on the way to blank Iunacy. (Applause.) Has 


the Creator been niggardly in His gifts? Has 


He withheld anything from the children of 
men that they need? Is there not everything 
here and was it not all here before one man 
ever set his foot upon this globe asa resident? 
(Appiause.) Did He bring human beings into 
this life before He had a house that was fit 
for them to live in? Has He been more im- 
provident and unwise than the ordinary 
provident man who takes unto himself a wife 
with the prospect of rearing for himself a 
family?) We don’t believe that. 

Look at this earth. You have but to tickle 
it and it laughs into harvests in every field. 
(Applause.) You have but to stab it and it 
bleeds with fountains of oil that are fountains 
of gladness for the uses of men. (Applause.) 
You have but to rip open its sides, and every- 
where myriads of tons cf ore and qual, more 
than enough for all the wants of man, appear. 
You have but to search upon its surface and 
into its depths and you cannot name a human 
want that might not be fully supplied by the 
great treasure that the Creator has stored up 
against the wants of His people just as much 
us against the wants of the birds of the air 
and the lilies of the field. (Great applause.) 

Supposing some goodly ship should start 
from ihe other side of the ocean freighted 
with every needed thing for the voyage, and 
when she was half way over part of the com- 
pany should nail down the hatches with the 
exception of one into which they mighi go, 
and then say to the other half, “There is not 
sufficient for us all.” What would be the fate 
of the company in that ship? One portion of 
it would be safein laying up their treasures 
in heaven and trusting in God for all they 
wanted. The other company would be wholly 
at their merey, and would find it useless to 
trust in God, otherwise than for ability to 
compel the selfish ones to open the hatches, 

This is what we have done in this goodly 
ship of ours. We have foolishly permitted 
some men to nail down the hatches that hold 
the bounteous treasures of nature, and then 
those who have nailed down the hatches, to- 
cether with those who speak what these 
thieves and robbers dictate, and are thus 
found preaching this miserable gospel of pe- 
nuriousness and pinching economy, say that 
the rest of us who have been cheated and 
robbed of our inheritance should be content 
and happy. (Great applause.) 

I do not believe in any gospel of impru- 
denee, any gospel of real improvidence. I 
would not encourage any man to live beyond 
hismeans, The man who spends more than 
he has, or spends it before he gets it, is very 
foolisa. Every one knows that. I do not be- 
eve that the good man who spoke those 
words Tread to you meant that men should 
spend their substance foolishly and recklessly, 
but He meant that we should have plenty of 
time to cultivate what is noblest and best in 
us, and that things should be so arranged 
that we may be sure that te-morrow will 
yield sufficieut for to-morrow’s wants. (Ap- 
plause.) 

I do not say that we should not always save 
a little against a rainy day in any state of so- 
ciety. Idonotsay that we should not look 
forward to the lime when we may be sick or 
some calamity may happen to us; when wife 
and child may be left alone. That would be 
safe and right. But there is a difference be- 
tween that and living from year’s end to 
year’s end with always the fear of the wolf at 
the door. I do not believe that any of us 
ought to live as most of us live to-day. Not 
that we should be spendthrifts, but no man 
should be forced into the hazardous position 
that many are in. 

Once ina while some one of us getsa 
letter such as was published in Tur Stanp- 
ARD this week from a man who signs his name 
“Nicodemus,” and in which he says: *‘Here 
is my contribution, but you must withhold 
my name.” What did he want his name with- 
held for, in God’s name, but that he feared 
he would lose his situation and possibly be- 
come a pauper in the streets? I am perfectly 
willing to admit that no minister of the gos- 
pel ought to hold the views which we hold 
who constitute this society and keep his mouth 
shut on the subject. (Applauss.) Lam periegtly 
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willing to admit that you should say that every 
man who professes to be a minister of the gospel 
should not hesitate to speak out his mind; 
but I do not believe that God or He who 
spoke the words I read to you meant that 
any man” who did speak out the truth should 
on that account be compelled to seek a living 
for himself and wife and children in some 
new and unaccustomed way. There are some 
men in the position in which I am to-day who 
would speak out their minds if it were not 
for this horrible fear of poverty. (Tremend- 
ous and deafening applause continued about 
two minutes. A voice, “The more credit to 
rou.) 

; I believe that this Carpenter of Nazareth 
meant a great deal more than we have ever 
seen, until this land doctrine was brought to 
the front. I believe that we are now begin- 
ning to sce that that impracticable portion of 
the New Testament, which men have hitherto 
said Was only an ideal dream, may becomea 
reality. (Applause.) We are beginning to see 
that it is possible for men to have time and 
opportunity to cultivate that which is: best 
in them, knowing that there is no danger but 
that they will get what they want to eat and 
drink and wear to-morrow. (Apvlause.) And 
that is a prospect which when it is once 
formed in the mind of any man is sufficient 
to start in hima deeper religious life than he 
ever knew before and such au enthusiasm us 
he was never conscious of before. (Applause.) 

It was for this that this society was formed. 
It is fur this that this great political move- 
ment has been started. It is this that has 
brought about this strange thing, an organ- 
ization meeting here on Sunday night that is 
half a church and half a political organiza- 
tion, (Applause.) It is this strange thing 
that has taken a noble priest from his office 
(great applause) and turned him into what 
promises to be one of the most effective 
politicians that the state of New York has 
ever had. (Applause.) It is this strange 
thing that is going to mix the church and 
politics more than they have been mixed since 
the old days when men said, “the blacks must 
be free.” Here starts a man with what 
people call a system of political economy. 
He shows that those old words that have 
been lying dead so long have a wonderful 
meaning in them. He shows that perhaps for 
the first time it is going to be possible for men 
really to trust in God and to have a God who 
comes up to our highest conception of good- 
ness and righteousness. There are many men 
who have ceased to believe in God because 
they have been told that the conditions under 
which we suffer to-day are by the decrees of 
a monster whom we call God. (Applause.) 

It is this new light and hope that makes 
men pray for eloquence; that makes those 
of us who have the fire burning in our bones 
cry out to God to give us some sort of power 
by which we may go into this great move- 
ment that is awakening the land as we have 
never gone into anything before; that has 
made some of us say, “Thank God I live and 
Iam not too old to have a hand in the splen- 
did fray that is now opened.” (Great ap- 
plause.) Itis this that so takes hold of the 
minds of some of us (at least I fancy so, for I 
am not ashamed to say that it so takes hald 
of my mind) that we often walk the floor in 
waking hours ard dream of it, and lie awake 
in midnight hours wondering what a glorious 
place this old wreck of a world will be when 
this reform comes to pass. It is this that 
makes life once more worth the living. 
(Great applause.) 

Is this that I, a minister of the gospel, that 
Dr. McGlynn, a_ priest—{applause}—should 
come before an audience like this and talk 
politics on Sunday night—anything that 
should shock a rightly educated conscience? 
It seems to me not. (Many voices, ‘No, no.”) 
If men who rightly understand what this 
movement is, an economic theory, a political 
movement and a religious movement. all 
packed together in one, if men understood 
that, then this becomes just the right place 
for Dr. McGlynn ard me-to come to. (Ap- 
plause.) And my only regret is that Dhave 
not the voice of an angel, or at least a Wen- 
dell Phillips—(applause)—or 2 Webster, by 
which I-might fill you so with conviction and 
enthusiasm that you would go up to the polls 
When election day comes and put a ballot into 
the box accompanied by a prayer—(applause) 
—a ballot for the redemption of Christianity 
—(applause)—a ballot for the coming of the 
kingdom of God. (Applause.) 

Men say tome, “Why, there isn’t a possible 
chance, you know, that this thing will ever 
come to pass. You men are carried away 
with wild enthusiasta;” and all the time our 
minds are filled with perfect peace, because 
we do not know anything else so well as that 
this thing will come to pass. (Applause.) Men 
say, *‘Do vou expect to win the election this 
year in New York? Yes! (Tremendous ap- 
plause.) Why not, pray?) We will never win 
itif we don’t expect to. (Laughter.) While 
it may not be understood ty other people, 
there are some of us who actually do expect 
to win. But your careful, prudent, wise man 
says, “Don’t you think that these great move- 
ments always take a generation or a huadred 
years or five hundred years to come to pass?’ 
I say, “Yes. in the past that was so. The 
world moved slowly then. When it took six 
months to go to San Francisco with relays of 
horses, it might have taken fifty years for it 
to have come to pass. But thisis the age of 
steam, of the telegraph, of the telephone, and 
not only do we do things much faster than we 
once did, but we think fasier than weever did 
before. (Great applause.) The man who has 
watched the growth of the Anti-poverty 
society (applause) and of the united labor 
party (cheers) for the last year; the man who 
has watched the growth of this great move- 
ment during the last year and then talks about 
it taking a generation or fifty years ora hun- 


dred yeurs to bring this thing to pass is a. 


coward. (Applause.) He is a poor, weak- 
spirited man, with no faith in man and no 
richt faith in God. . (Applause.) 

I want you, my [riends, to go out of this 
house to-night—for I may not have, and 
probably shall not have the opportunity to 
speak to just you again—I want you to go out 
of this house to-night with only one thought in 
your minds—that this great movement for 
the opening of the hatches of the old ship on 
which we ure Sailing through space is right, 
that itis the will of God that it: should be 
done. And, then, with that. thought in your 
breast, go forward saying, ‘I wiil do all I 
can to bring it to pass; above all I will vote 
as I believe.” (Tremendous applause, and: 
cheers for Pentecost.) ; 

When the applause had subsided Chairman. 
Coughlin said: I now feel that I toid the 
truth last January when I said that Dr. Me- 
Glynon would be to this movement, to this 
crusade, what Saint Benedict was to the 
crusade of the holy ages. Every moment of 
time from that mecting of last January to the 
present has proven that fact. Not only will 
Dr. McGlynn be the same to this movement 
that Saint Benedict was to the crusade in the 
holy ages, but other noble and eloquent men 
wul be the same to Dr. McGlynn in this move- 
ment that the saints of the holy ages were to 
Saint Benedict in the crusades. which saved 
civilization and Christianity. And one of 
these great men you have heard to-night. 
(Great applause.) | 

Aman inthe gallery moved that a vote of 
thanks be given to the Rev. Mr. Pentecost for 
his able and eloquent address. The question 
was put to the house and a standing yote 
taken, amid cheers for Mr. Pentecost and 
shouts of “It is unanimous.” 

It was announced that the speaker next 
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Sunday would be the president of the society, 
; the Rev. Dr. McGlynn, and that the chairman 
would be Mr. Joseph Wilkinson of the Tailors? 
association. The doors of the Academy of 
Music would be opened at 7:20. The side 
doors would be opened at 6:30, so as to enable | 
anyone desirous of securiug a favorable seat 
to get in in that way. . There will be a charce 
of twenty-five cents for those who wish to 
profit by this. The tickets of admission will 
be for sale at Cooper union. == : oe 
After listening to two soprano solos by Misa 
Mears, “Hear Ye Israe¥’ and “Angels. Ever 
Bright and Fair,” from Elijah, the audience 
joined with the quartette in singing “The. 
Cross of Our Crusade.” 
The collection amounted to $139.89, includ-. 
ing initiation fees. 


New Yorx Ciry.—The New York Tribune, 
in its issue of Sept. 18, recommends “General 
Benjamin F. Butler’s way” of making shrewd 
investments as embodying more common 
sense than the editor has seen in 2 long time. 

He verifies his judgment by the testimony 
and experience of the Astors and by the ex- 
ample of the shrewd General Ben himself. . 

The editor advises all young men, as soon 
as they have a very little money saved up, 
to “buy at auction under a judicial saiea piece... 
of improved real estate, no matter how small, 
but paying rent if possible. Let the young 
man pay in cash what he can and give h 
note for the rest. He will be forced to save 
to meet his payments, and as.soon as tha 
purchase is paid for repeat the same thing 
again and again, until, as General Butler did 
he has acquired twenty pieces of propert 
which will quadruple in value as the city 
grows. Buy in the outskirts of New York o 
Brooklyn or other cities with all the certainty 
of safe and sure profit.” Ma 

Now, that is common sense. That sort o 
investment is so exceedingly common that all. 
young men must have seen the advantage of 
it, or if not, they: will, now that the Tribune 
calls their attention to it. : etn 

Young men, each and all of you, begin the 
practice of economy; buy a house with a lot 
under it, and as soon thereafter as possible. 
buy nineteen more houses, each with its } 
to stand on. Be sure that each house wil 
rent for enough to pay interest, taxes, insur. 
ance and repairs, so that the increasing value 
of your property shall be a clean profit to. ° 
you. me oo 
“Every successful man will pronounce this 

advice of the soundest kind.” Don’t yousee? 
You will have had from your rents the full 
value of the use of the money you have in- 
vested, the cost of taxes, security against. 
loss by fire and a fund for all needed repairs 
to your houses. And then when the city has 
grown so that you are no loncer on the out- 
skirts, those who have not been so shrewd as 
you and who must have your property to live. 
on or to do business upon will be obliged to 
pay you, in rents or in purchase money quad-. 
ruple the amount of the money which you | 
invested in the best security, with absolutely 
no risk, and which has already returned you. 
the full value of its use; but it is shrewd to. 
take more. Thisis the hour to prove your | 
“common sense.” 2 

That quadruple advanced value, that three 
hundred per cent profit you can now exact 
from the man or. men who. must use 
that property. Don’t you see? You won't 
nave to work for that three hundred. | 
per cent. He—the man who must. have. 
it to live or do business’ upon—will hay 
to work and earn it, and you wil 
have—only to take it. You will own just so 
much of his labor—so much of him. And if 
bis life’s aber won’t pay. you that three bun-: 
dred per cent, your mortgage will secure the. 
deficit or give you back the whole. au 

But step—think-a bit—that advice won! 
serve its purpose if all young men accept i 
Each and all of you cannot buy twen 
pieces of property; or if you do, who will be 
your nineteeu tenants?, Your nineteen pur. 
chasers? You can use tut one yourself! No 

of twenty there must only one of you buy 
twenty needed properties, and. nineteen of 
you must need, or pay the one shrewd, suc. 
cessful young man his three hundred. per cen 
advance or what he shall choose. to demand, 
limited only by his desire and your ability to. 
pay. : . Danae eae 

Now, successful young man, in this day of 
your rejoicing don’t you see the. soundzess of 
the advice the Tribune gave you? 

But what is this “advance in value” Upon 
what is it? Not upon your houses; they have 
tended to decrease in value at the rate of ten 
per cent. per annum, which you have as near 
as possible tried. to make good by repairs. So 
then, it is the lot, the land that has quadru-. 
pled in value as population.spread out to and 
beyond you. Did. this value come to you be- 
cause of your productive industry on those. 
twenty lots? No! but by the labor of every 
farmer whose products come. through this 
port of commerce, every manufacturer whose 
wares find market here, every‘merchant em-_ 
ployed in the handling and interchange 
those products, by all that makes necessary 
here a great population to do this labor with 
hand or head, and by:all the workers them-_ 
selves who do it, and whose presence makes 
desirable and necessary the use of your houses, 
and lots—in a word, ‘‘the people,” community 
created that quadruple “advance in value 
which the Tribune and Ben Butler advise 
youto confiscate. You see, as they must see, 
you have had your full pay for all your labo 
done for or on thatiand. As this advance 
value has been made by the whole community 
is it not morally thelt tu take itall to yoursel 
Is it not trampling. justice under foot?) 9 ~ 

Take the Tribinie’s advice if you will, young 
man, but take it knowing just exactly whati 
means. . Sqvuipvos, Ja 


A Bit of Advice and Its Meaning. 


A Good I.etter tor Young Mento Read. 
DEERING, Me.—Please send me as many of 
the last issue of your paper as you can for $1 
to distribute at Lake Sebago, where I expect. _ 

to lecture next Sabbath. I have been there 
the past week distributing papers and tracts. _ 
Iam seventy five years old and outof health, — 
yet I traveled six miles on foot and delivered _ 
papers and your most convincing tracts to | 
every house and gave them to all the’ 
countrymen I saw, especialiy ‘‘The Ameri- 
can Farmer” and.“It is the Lay of Christ?— 
one of each kind—and in returning home 
distributed through all the cars and to all the 
people I met. It gave me great pleasure, for 
I knew that I was doing the work of the 
Master. SAMUEL BUTTERFIELD. 


The West Side Branch of ‘the Anti-Poverty 
Society. See ie 
The west ‘side branch of the Anti-poverty 
society was organized Sept. 19, the following 
officers being chosen: Chairman, Jos. J. B. 
Frey; secretary and treasurer, Geo. E. Swain. 
The branch already numbers nearly thirt 
members and gives promise.of rapid increase. 
The objects of the branch will be to. diffus 
the doctrines of industrial emancipation on 
the West side, and to aid the work of the pa-__ 
rent society in other ways. ie 8 ‘ 


He Thinks that Politics and Religion Should 
Go Hand in Hand. 12 
WILuts Point, Texas.—I am glad to see so 
many Texans supporting THE STANDARD. Any 
politics that I cannot claim as part of any re- 
ligion Iwill reject entirely. Lam doing all I 


cau to spread the light W. P. GIBBARD. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


‘One of the leading difficulties in the way 
of general acceptance of the land value tax 
isa disposition to measure its efficiency 
and justice by narrow local or personal 

conditions. A man with a two penny plot 
of ground says to himself, “Oh, my! if 
this land tax is adopted I shall lose my two 
pence!” entirely forgetting that in surrend- 
ering that particular two pence he has re- 
stored to him his natural rightin all the 
Jand of his community. This narrow way 
of considering the question is after the 
manner of the man who, on looking 
at his bull’s eye watch, announced that the 
sun would be late if it didn’t rise in exactly 
two minutes. 

- There now lie before me three letters 


- making inquiries that are suggested by 


such contracied views of the subject of 
land value taxation. 


George St. J. Leavens of Sharon, Litch- 
field county, Conn., is a farmer who evi- 
dently understands the land value tax, but 
is bothered about its apparently unjust 
effect upon one of his neighbors relatively 

o another value. He states the case of his 

pobrer neighbor, a working farmer, as fol- 
lows: 
' A owns a farm of 166 acres; he is now 
taxed for his dwelling, inciuding two acres 
of land, and for his live stock and farming 
implements on an assessment of $1,985, 
and for the remaining 164 acres of his farm 
onan assessment of $4,202, making a total 
waluation for taxation of $6,257. The rate 
js twelve mills, which fixes A’s present tax 
at $76.92. Ifa fire and tornado were to 
sweep over this furm, stripping it of build- 
ings and feuces, and filling up the wells, 
the bare Jand would be worth $20 an acre, 
which for the whole 166 acres would be 
$3,320. Money is loaned here in bond and 
mortgage at five per cent, and, therefore, 
for a perpetual investment with absolute 
security, three per cent would bea fair rate, 
which would make the annual value of A’s 
bare land $106.20; so, if he were taxed the 
full rental value, be would pay $31.36 more 
than he pays now.” 

In contrast with A’s position, Mr. Lea- 
wens states the case of arich neighbor as 
follows: 

*-B, a fellow townsman and compara- 
tively wealthy man, farms nearly the same 
amount of Jand as A; he is now taxed for 
his dwelling. including two acres of land, 
and for live stock, farming implements and 
money invested in stocks and bonds, on an 
assessment of $23,100, and for the remain- 
ing 177 acres of his farm on an assessment 
of $7,000, making a total valuation tor 
taxation of $30,100. His tax, therefore, at 
12 mills is $361.20. Ifa fire and tornado 
were to sweep over his farm, stripping it 
of buildings and fences and filling up the 
wells, the bare land would be worth £20 
an acre, the same as A’s, and the tax, if 
fixed at the full rental value, would be 
$125.30, or $255.90 less than B pays now.” 

“In view of the fact,” Mr. Leavens asks, 
“that, work as hard as he can, A can now 
only make a poor living from his farm, 
will be be able to pay this increased tax, 
and will not his lot be a hard one as com- 
pared with B's?” 


If taxes were suddenly shifted, and the 
entire rental value immediately taken, and 
if B were not taxed on his stocks and bonds 
by a taxon the land values that they in part 
represent; and if this reform in taxation 
did not enable A to improve his farm and 
accumulate personal property to an extent 
that is impossible now; and if the tax did 
not also fall on land in other parts of the 
state of greater value than A’s and B's; 
and if the indirect taxes that A now pays 
on nearly everything he consumes were 
not abolished; and if, and if, and if, and if 
—then A might find it difficult to pay the 
increased tax, and his lot would be harder 
than B's, 


But what is proposed is a general sys- 
tem of taxation, not a local experiment in 
afarming town of Litchfield county; and 
in considering the effect on farmers in 
Litchfield county, this fact must de kept 
in view. 

All the tariff taxes that the farmer now 
pays in the price of such foreign products 
as he consumes would disappear; all the 


_ private taxes that he now pays on protect- 


ed domestic products would also disappear; 
and all the profits that he now pays to 


~ middle men based on these tariff and 


private taxes would disappear too. In 
these items alone the working farmer, A, 
would be able to save more than enough 
to pay his increased land tax. He must 
live very poorly indeed who does not pay 
every year at least $51.36 in indirect taxa- 
tion on what he consumes. 


It will be observed that Mr. Leavens 
supposes a land value tax that absorbs the 
entire value of the land he has in mind. If 
the land value tax were general this figure 
of taxation would not be reached in any 
part of Litchfield county until it had been 
reached throughout the county and 
throughout the state. The land in ques- 
fon is not very valuable land. It is hardly 
supposable that there is not a great deal of 
land in Litchfield county worth more than 
§206 an acre, and taking in the whole state 
there is much land worth thousands of dol- 
larsan acre. As aresident of the county 
and state A would share in all these values. 

But the greatest of ali benefits to A 
would be the higher wages that he as a 
workingman would enjcy. Opportunities 
for labor all through the state would be 
vastly increased, so that every one want- 
ing to work would find profitable work to 
do; this would increase the purchasing 
power of the entire working class, and A’s 
home market would be thereby greatly en- 
Jarged. He would find it easier than now 
to sell his products—indeed, his principal 
embarrassment would be, not in marketing 
what he produced, but in producing enough 
for the market. He needs but to realize 
this to understand what an excellent in- 
vestment that $31.36 of extra taxation 
would be. 

And then, prospering, as he would be, he 
would build a better house, better out- 
buildings, better fences, and in other ways 
improve his farm. In doing so he would 
add to the opportunities for work of a 
variety of mechanical laborers, whose 


purchasing power would be thereby en- 
hanced, and who in consequence would in- 
crease the demand for his products. And 
with all these benefits his taxes would not 
grow. He would still pay the annual 
value of his land, and nothing more, 


But B would also enjoy these benefits, 
and his taxes would be less than now, 
while A’s would be more. That might or 
might not be, for Mr. Leavens’s figures do 
not show how much of B's personal prop- 
erty is not in fact land. His railroad’stock 
represents land value in part, so does any 

ming stock he may own. Property cf 
ths kind would pay taxes on the tax or 
the land values it represented. It is im- 
possible, therefore, without more definite 
figures to say whether B’s taxes would be 
lessthan now. They might be more. But 
suppose they would be less, which could 
be only on the supposition that B is now 
heavily taxed on actual products of labor; 
then <A’s condition would be improved 
with his higher tax, though B paid a lower 
one. . 

The reason that A’s products of labor 
are of less value than B’s is because taxa- 
tion on labor products tends to keep down 
the supply and to prevent a workingman 
like A acquiring more. With that tax re- 
moved A could increase his products until, 
thougn he would pay a higher tax than 
now, he would not pay anything like as 
high a tax in comparison to his wealth. In 
other words, the removal of taxation from 
labor and its products would enable A to 
raise himself to the condition of wealth 
that B now occupies, and which under our 
present system of taxation can hardly be 
reached without the aid of special priv- 
leges. 


But Mr. Leavens insists upon looking at 
the matter as a purely local affair. “I see 
piainly,” he says, “that if the George sys- 
tem of taxation were applied to the whole 
country and A thereby relieved of all in- 
direct taxes, he could pay the increased 
direct tax and be infinitely better off than 
at present; but in my calculation I am 
supposing the law to apply only to one 
state, which leaves the indirect taxes as 
thev are now.” 

Very well; let us suppose the law to be 
adopted in the state of Connecticut alone. 
Then A would still have to pay the same 
high prices as now for protected commod- 
ities as he consumed, but his in- 
come would increase. There would 
be no penalty on production in the state of 
Connecticut as there is now; there would 
be greater opportunities for employment 
and consequently higher wages, which 
would increase the demand for farmer A's 
products, and make for him a livelier mar- 
ket; his own wages would rise with the 
rise of wages generally; the whole reve- 
nue of the state would be derived from 
land values, and cities and mines would 
therefore contribute the greater propor- 
tion; the revenues of the state in the ex- 
cess of the necessities of government 
would be devoted to general public im- 
provements, in the enjoyment of which A 
would share; capital, which is always sen- 
sitive to the slightest influence, would soon 
discover a state where it could find ready 
and profitable opportunities and be free of 
taxes, and would flow into Connecticut 
from all quarters; men would speedily hear 
of a state in which opportunities to work 
went begging, and where wages were high, 
and would go to Connecticut as to a prom- 
ised land. Nor would this influx of capi- 
tal and immigration of labor diminish the 
profits of the one or theother. The only 
eifect would be to increase land values 
which, being taken in taxation, would re- 
turn to the people at large in such public 
improvements as would make the poorest 
of them more prosperous than ever before. 

Would not A be glad to pay $31.36 a 
year more than he pays now to produce 
such a result, even if B paid $255.90 less 
than he pays now, especially if each en- 
joyed the same natural advantages for the 
same tax and their relative prosperity was 
made to depend on their industry? 


We might confine this system of tax- 
ation to Mr. Leavens’s town and still show 
a great benefit to farmer A, although, of 
course, not so great as would -result from 
a more general introduction of the system. 

According to Mr. Leavens the amount 
of tax now collected in the town for local 
purposes is $15,000. He does not give the 
state tax for the town, but it is not likely 
that it exceeds $2,000. Let us suppose 
then that the entire levy is $17,000. There 
are 34,389 acres of land in the town, half 
of which is mountain land worth $10 an 
acre and the other half farming land 
worth $20. A tax of three per cent on 
this land would yicld $15,475.05. Deduct- 
ing the state tax we have $13,475.05 for 
local purposes, or $1,524.95 less than is 
now required. It is pretty safe to say that 
this deficency would be made up in re- 
duced cost of collection and reduced ex- 
penses of pauperism and crime; but even 
if it were not, it is a deficiency that could 
continue for but a very short time and 
might be made up by a probate tax, ora 
tax on state or municipu! bonds, or some 
similar tax that would not interfere with 
production. 

Now, Mr. Leavens’s town would be the 
only town in the United States where men 
could work and capital be employed with- 
out taxation. How long does he suppose 
it would be before the land of such a town 
would be sought out for manufacturing 
and residence purposes? Every man who 
wanted a home, and whose business was 
not too far away, would build in that 
town, because he would have to pay no tax 
for house furniture, for outbuildings or im- 
provements of any kind, and could improve 
to any extent without an increase of his 
tax. Every manufacturer who could con- 
sistently with the requirements of his busi- 
ness put his factory in that town would do 
so, because he would practically escape 
taxation on his plant and product. This 
would bring a great variety of workmen 
into the town who would want homes and 
for whom homes would be built there, be- 
cause there would be no taxes on them. 
The population and business of the town 
would thus steadily increase without in- 
creasing taxes in any other way than by 
making some of its land more valuable, 
and everybody would be benefited by it. 
The land that acquired exceptional value 
would bear the burden of taxation, while 
farming land would increase in value but 


slightly, if at all, and the farmer’s tax 
would remain nearly stationary, while the 
profits of his business would multiply in 
consequence of the growing market he 
would have; and his share in the common 
wealth would increase with the prosperity 
of the town. 

True, B would also share in these bene- 
fits, but in most of them he would share 
only as he worked, for it would be the 
worker, not the idler, who would benefit 
most by such a condition, and B could not 
appropriate to himself better natural ad- 
vantages than A,without paying more into 
the common fund. 

Such a local application of the land 
value tax does not permit it to operate in 
its fullness, because it leaves indirect taxes 
in force, enables the state to place burdens 
on production, and does not comprehend 
land that varies greatly in value; but it is 
a far better system for the man who works 
for a living, even when applied only ina 
small district, than the present system, 
which makes taxation fall with greatest 
weight on production, and allows individ- 
uals to appropriate to themselves the value 
of natural advantages and of advantages 
due to the location of land. 


The second of the three letters before me 
comes from F. J. C. of Texas. He tells of 
an immigrant with a large family who 
‘‘purchased from the state cf Texas an al- 
ternate section of land for a home at $2 
per acre, payable in twenty years, with in- 
terest at eight per cent, payable annually. 
It was assessed for taxes at cost. The 
land on each side of him had been donated 
by the state toa railroad.” F. J. C.enow 
compares the accounts as follows: 

ACTUAL SETTLER. 


To the state, Dr. 
640 acres of land at $2..... sbases eevee ws ésvieesebisses Olea) 
Annual tax, sy, at 1 per cent on cost...... eesceeees SEU 
Interest 21 years at § per cent. ....... ees. eseosenee ail? 

Cost OF 1ANd...ccccccsssesvcesscses PST TTT TTT TTT Tee 

RAILROAD. 

To the state, Dr. 

GAd acres of land........... eee eee eetoecees Donated 
Annual tax at 50 cents per acre........ oe 864 $64 


—_— ae, 


Difference in favor of railroad........6 $5,516 

“And now,” remarks our Texas corre- 
spondent, “Mr. George proposes to relieve 
the railroad from all taxes except on its 
land, and pile taxation on the actual set- 
tler, besides taking the land from him!” 


That is pretty hard, isn’t it? to say noth- 
ing of its stupidity. To take a man’s land 
from him and tax him for it, too, is crowd- 
ing the mourners! But, Mr. F. J. C., that 
is not what Mr. George proposes. He 
simply proposes to tax the railroad as much 
for its land as the setiler is taxed for his. 
Do you think the settler would object to 
that? If Mr. George’s plan had been in 
operation twenty years ago the accounts of 
the settler and the railroad would be like 
this: 


ACTUAL SETTLER. 

To the state, ‘Dr. 
640 acres of land taken up by settler.............. Nothing 
Interest or purchase price at § per cent.,........Nothing 
Amnual tax on actual value of Jand, at say 1 per 

CORG  iceviiscccasseedeuisessseoveieten ca eseesscccces OR, 

Cost to settler for twenty rears’ occupation. $2,560 
RAILROAD, 
To the state, Dr. 
640 acres of land........... eee’ e's aio'etere's Nothing 


Annual tax on actual value of land, at 
SAY 1 Per CONL. cc ccecccccecccosecscenee 2,560 $2,560 


Difference in favor of railroad...... 


hothing 


But while there would have been no dif- 
ference in favor of the railroad, there 
would have been a difference in favor of 
the settler. He wanted the land to use, 
while the railroad company only wanted 
to keep it out of use until they could get a 
high price for it. He therefore would have 
made an income from his land, and the 
company would have mide none from its 
land. And when the coinpany understood 
that the more the land increased in value 
the higher its tax would be, it wouid have 
abandoned that iand to same settler who 
would have become a neighbor of the first 
settler. Meantime the first settler would 
have had a better market for his produce 
than he has had, he would have paid no 
indirect tax on what he purchased, and he 
would have been untaxed on his improve- 
ments. 


My third letter is from J. M. of Fall 
River, Mass., and incloses a New Haven 
letter that recently appeared in the Boston 
Pilot, signed “Phineas.” 

“Phineas” is one of those men, who, to 
get a perspective view of the state house, 
would put his nose against one of its 
massive stones. He has discovered a 
widow in New Haven who owns a vacant 
lot on which her husband intended to build 
a cottage, but which, being vacant. yields 
her no income. Adjoining her land is a 
tenement house, occupied by six families, 
and owned by a rich lawyer, to whom it 
yields an annual rental of $720. “The 


land and labor club,” says “Phineas,” with . 


a wail, ‘proposes to tax both equally. In 


such a case widow Martin would be forced > 


to dispose of her lot and abandon all hope 
of ever owning a home of her own.” 


Yes, if widow Martin would not or could 
not build on her lot she would have to 
abandon it. And, pray, what sacrifice 
would that be to her? She does not now 
live on the lot, or eat it, or wear it, As 
“Phineas” says, it yields her no income. 
The lot means nothing to her but the possi- 
bility at some time of trading off a piece of 
God’s footstool that she will not or cannot 
use, for something that she must use; or the 
far more remote possibility of building 
that long hoped for cottage. 

But while the widow Martin would lose 
nothing that she now enjoys, she would 
gain much if land values alone were taxed. 
As she has no cottage of her own she 
could with less labor than now get a place 
in which to live, for both houses and land 
would be cheaper, as ‘‘Phineas” must ad- 
mit if he knows anything of the effects of 
taxation. And if she got enough together 
to build a cottage, as she might under a 
system that made labor scarce and high 
and cottages plenty and cheap, she would 
find a lot on which to build it which would 
cost her nothing, and she would have no 
taxes to pay on her cottage or on anything 
else for that matter, And when her 
children grew up they wouid not only find 
their labor in constant demand, but if 
they wanted cottages of their own they 
would not have to buy a vacant lot, for 
there would be plenty of lots for the tak- 
ing, nor would they have to pay a tax on 
their cottages, for cottages would be ex- 
empt from taxation, ; 

Does “Phineas” really think that the 


widow Martin would object to such a 
change? 


But the rich lawyer who draws an in- 
come of $720 from his adjoining tenement 
house, is he to be favored by a heavy reduc- 
tion of taxes? Favored, no; benefited, yes. 
He would no longer pay taxes on the 
clothes he wears, the house he lives in, the 
office he occupies, or the food he eats. In 
these ways the land value tax would bene- 
fit him, but it would not favor him, for 
every one would enjoy the same benefits, 
But does not exemption from taxes on his 
tenement, which yields him an income of 

720, favor him as against the widow 
Martin, who enjoys no income from her 
adjoining lot? No. It benefits him by 
enabling him to rent his tenement at a 
cheaper rate with the same prolit, and 
thus to keep it occupied more regularly; 
but not otherwise. The greater benefit of 
that exemption will be enjoyed by his six 
tenants, who are, perhaps, to be as much 
commiserated as the widow Martin with 
her vacant lot, 

Of the lawyer’s income of $720 from this 
tenement, part is ground rent and part 
house rent. So much of the tax as falls 
upon the ground rent the rich lawyer 
must pay himself; but so much as falls on 
the house rent is paid by his tenants. If 
“Phineas” doesn’t understand this well 
settled proposition he will have to read up 
onit. Icannot give the space that might 
be necessary to enlighten him. Now, if 
houses be exempt, the house rent will fall 
to the extent of the tax remitted; but if 
that tax be shifted to the ground rent, the 
ground rent cannotrise. Therefore, if the 
land value did not fall, the rich lawyer 
would pay a higher tax that he could not 
shift to his tenants, and be freed from a 
tax he would impose on his tenants in 
higher house rent if he were not freed 
from it. So itis that the true comparison 
is not between the poor widow Martin and 
the rich lawyer; but between the poor 
widow Martin and the poor tenants of the 
rich lawyer. Will “Phineas” kindly rural- 
ize a little with that comparison for a text? 


The land value tax would reduce the 
farmer's burdens, enable the settler to get 
land without purchase money or mortgage, 
provide for the widow and fatherless, re- 
duce rents, raise wages, improve business, 
cheapen commodities, secure the owner- 
ship of property to its producer, and take 
for the public whatever value the-common 
inheritance might acquire. It is just, 
practical and politic, and has yet to be 
condemned, except in ignorance or with 
malice, 


Notes. 


H. C. Baupwrs, Naugatuck, Ct.—(1) The 
land value tax would be payable, as taxes 
now are, in the money of the time. That the 
money of the time ought to be legal tender 
money, issued direct by the government by 
virtue of its constitutional power to coin 
money, is hardly open to debate. (2) We do 
not class legal tender money with capital 
such as is entitled to interest. Money is not 
capital at all, but a representative. If, how- 
ever, capital bore interest, as we believe it 
would under any economic conditions in 
which exchange was a factor, the money that 
represents and exchanges for capital would 
also bear interest. That is not to say that 
money in a stocking would bear interest. 
Capital locked up would not bear interest; it 
would deteriorate; it would in that condition 
cease to be capital. But wealth in exchange 
is capital, and produces interest, and money 
representing wealth in exchange would of 
necessity bear interest if capital did. But 
money would not command that premium, 
sometimes ignorantly confounded with inter- 
est, Which 1s due to an insufficient volume of 
money. It would bear interest as, and only 
as, the capital it represented, bore interest. 
(3) It is true that public debts would exist 
even though land values were taken by taxa- 
tion, Butif land values were taken by taxu- 
tion, existing debts could be paid off without 
much diificuity, anda higher degree of pub- 
lic inteliigence resulting from greater indi- 
vidual independence would oppose any new 
obligations of that kind. On this subject read 
“Progress and Poverty,” chapter + of book 3 
and chapter $8 of ‘Social Problems.” (4) If 
the reform in finance you propose were ac- 
complished, without first equalizing natural 
opportunities, all of its advantages would 
inure to the owners of land. It isa secondary, 
not the primary, reform. 

Geo. Str. fd. LEAVENS, Sharon, Conn.—Com- 
municate directly with Dr. W. C. Wood at 
Gloversville, N.Y. 

J. B. Hersey, Dryden, Mich.—Read ‘“Prog- 
ress and Poverty.” 

ERNEST Norris, Albany, N. Y.—If you 
will read the Jast paravraph of chapter 5 
of book 3 of “Progress and Poverty” you 
will find that Mr. George discusses the law of 
interest more in deference to the existing 
terminology and modes of thought than from 
the real necessities of this inquiry were it 
unembarrassed by befogging ‘discussions. 
“In truth,” he says, “the primary division of 
Wealth in distribution is dual not tripartite. 
Capital is but a form of labor, and _ its 
distinction from labur isin reality but a sub- 
division, just as the division of labor into 
skilled and unskilled would be.” 

SXIOLRAS, Trenton, N. J.—(1) In caleulat- 
ing the price of any articie the term dollar 
or fraction of a dollar does not refer to 
certain quantities of gold which have been 
ugreed upon as a measure of value. About 
eighty cents’ worth of silver with the dollar 
mark on it will buy as much as will a dollar’s 
worth of gold. (2) 1t would not be necessary 
in order to secure a stapie currency that in 
addition to being made a legal tender for all 
debts such currency should be redeemable in 
gold or any other commodity. It is only 
necessary, first, that it should be legal tender 
for public as well us private debts, and 
second, that its volume should not be greatly 
below or in excess of demand for circulating 
medium. 

JOSEPH TURNER, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.—The all- 
sufficient answer to the extract from the Chi- 
cago Tribune, which you send in, is the an- 
“swer that was given to the little boy’s conun- 
drum, namely, that “the little boy lied.” 


INDEPENDENT VOTER.—Your question will 
be considered fuily in connection with other 
questions releting to the same subjects. 
Meantime, are you prepared to permit an ob- 
jection that is temporary in its nature and 
affects only a class, if, indeed, it be a well 
formulated objection at all, to determine your 
course in respect to a question of vital and 
perinanent interest, and involving an issue of 
right or wrong? 

A correspondent asks the meaning of the 
expression, ‘The stars in their courses fight 
against Sisera,” which form the closing sen- 
tence of “The Land Question,” by Henry 
George. He is invited to refer to the fifth 
chapter of the book of Judges, in the Bible. 

Louis F, Post, 
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Old Opizions. 


Once we thoucht that power eternal 
Had decreed the woes of man; 
That the human heart was wicked, 

Since its pulses first began; 
That the earth was but a prison, 
Dark and joyless at the best, 
And that men were born for evil, 
And imbibed it from the breast; 
That ‘twas vain to think of urgiag 
Any earthly progress on, 
Old opinions! rags and tatters! 
Get you gone! get you gone/ 


Once we thought all human sorrows 
Were predestined to endure; 
That, as man had never made them, 
Men were impotent to cure; 
That the few were born superior, 
‘Though the many might rebel; 
Those to sit at nature’s table, 
These to pick the crumbs that fell; 
Those to live upon the fatness, 
These the starvelings, lank and wan; 
Ola optnions! rags and tatters! 
Get you gone! get you gone! 


Once we thought that holy freedom 
Was a cursed and tainted thing— 

Foe of peace, and law, and virtue; 
Foe of magistrate and king; 

That all vile, degraded passions 
Ever followed in her path; 

Lust and vlunder, war and rapine, 
Tears, and anarchy, and wrath; 

That the angel wasa cruel, | 
Hauchty, blood-stained Amazon. 

Old opinions! rags and tatters! 
Get you gone! get you gone! 


Once we thouzht it right to foster 
Local jealousies and pride; 

Right to hate another nation, 
Parted from us by a tide; 

Right to go to war for glory 
Or extension of domain, 

Right, through fear of foreign rivals, 
To refuse the needful grain; 

Right to bar it out till famine 
Drew the bolt with fingers wan. 
id opinions! rags and tatters! 
Get you gone! get you gone! 


Once we thought that education 

Wasa luxury for the few; 
That to give it to the many 

Was to give it scope undue; 
That twas foolish to imagine 

It could be as free as air, 
Common as the glorious sunshine 

To the child of want and care; 
That the poor man, educated, 

Quarreled with his toil anon. 
Ola opinions! rags and tatters! 

Get you gone! get you gone! 


Old opinions! rags and tatters! 
You are worn—ah! quite threadbare! 
We must cast you off forever; 
We are wiser than we were; 
Never fitting, always cramping, 
Letting in the wind and sleet, 
Chilling us with rheums and agues, 
Or intlaming us with heat. 
We have found a mental raiment, 
Purer, whiter, to put on. 
Old opinions! rags and tatters! 
Get you gone? get you gone / 
CHARLES MACKAY. 


4 London Landlord’s Soliloquy. 
London Echo. 

“Hah! <A letter from Jones the grocer ask- 
ing me to renew his lease, on the ground that 
he has built up a business after great ex- 
penditure and years of work, and will be 
ruined if I don’t allow him to remain where 
hes. Jones is an imperfectly informed per- 
son. He imagines I exist for him, 
whereas Jones, like all his neighbors— 
these living in the streets which be- 
long to me, and those living in other 
strects as well, throughout this vast 
metropolis—all exist and toil and think for 
me. Ha! ha! ha! Just think of it; I own 
squares, and streets, and terraces, and draw 
a splendid and princely income from them. 
And I not only get my rents regularly paid, 
and see houses which were built on ground 
that I fortunately refused to sell and would 
only let—like my ancestors, wise men—on 
short leases, gradually failing into my hands, 
becoming my own, to be Jet at hich 
and increasing rents, but I see all 
London toiling to make me _ richer, and 
consequently more powerful and—hap- 
pier. What a delightful thought it is! 

Not a merchant, who increases the wealth 
and trade cf this great metropolis; not a 
workman, who adds to its industrial product; 
notan author, or writer, or scientific man 
that adds to its reputation; not a builder, not 
a father of an inereasing family, but puts 
gold into my pocket by augmenting the value 
of my land and houses. I toil not, neither do 
I spin. Why should I when all the world 
around is toiling and spinning for me? My 
wifts even—they are not great, for I invest all 
I can in real property, so that those who follow 
me may have even greater wealth and 
power than mysclf—can ail be made to en- 
hance my own position. lf I beautify a street, 
or give a site upon which a handsome church 
or chapel can be builf, or subscribe to imperial 
iustitutes or South Kensington improvements, 
do I not still benefit myself? Everything 
works for tlre best for me in this best of all 
possible worlds. The brains, sinews, energies. 
inventions of all mankind are IMine in a 
peculier sense. I not only profit by them 
as other people do, but they all tend to one 
eund—the increasing value of my property. 
So that while the toilers and moilers— 
even the most socialistic and democratic— 
think they are benefiting themselves, I am 
taking toll of every blow they strike and 
every work they do. Gradually this en- 
ables me to make stronger the golden 
chain—the strongest and perhaps—vwell, the 
cruclest~—with which I and my fellow iand- 
lords and plutocruts bind society, even 
down to its lowest stratum; reinforcing its 
links, lengthening its extent, increasing 
its repressive influence. For, after all, 
who can estimate the power of gold, in 
polities, in society, in religion, in administra- 
tion—of gold when it consists of millions, and 
can be used, if need be, to hoid down and fet- 
ter? Yes, Jones is aa ill-instructed person if 
he imagines have any part or lot with him. 
He may be ruined, but even then he will ben- 
efit me. I cannot attend to his petition, for 
weakness must never be the characteristic of 
one for whom the world turns round, 


And Yet the ‘‘Times’? Can See No Reason 
Why the Farmers Should Join the United 
Lubor Parry. 

J. S. Moore in New York Times. 

We are now nearing winter. There is hard- 
ly a state in the Union where the people do 
not use largely the well-known article of 
woolen dress goods, This goods is a mixture 
of woolen or worsted and cotton, and costs in 
Europe from 15 cents to $1.24 per square yard. 
To give an idea of the proportion of the 
cheaper to the dearer goods we import, I will 
here state from official returns of 1886. Dur- 
ing that year we imported: 

Per Square Yara, 

25,654,469 square yards dress goods, costing..,.15 1-5 cents 

25,200,570 square vards dress goods, costing....d) 1-d cents 

7 S3L111 syuare yards dress gocds, cosung.... Jarcents 

And only 2,48U,U19 square yards dress guods, 

COSUING iba ce weus cee cerene sohawedeeetotsy cctewce G1 4% 

Essentially, it will be seen that more than 
58,000,000 square yards of this dress goods, 
costing abroad from 15 to 34 cents, were des- 
tined for the hard-working classes, and chief- 
ly for the farmers’ families. During the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1887, we imported over 
78,000,000 square yards of this woolen mixed 
dress goods, costing abroad $17,211,000, or a 
little over 22 cents a square yard in average, 
fn 18S the treasury collected a duty amount- 
ing to $10,744,113 on woolen dress goods, and 
the average duty was 71.76 per cent. During 
the fiscal yeur.of 1506-87 the duty will amount 
to over $12,000,000, and there js not the slight- 
est reason to doubt that some $15,000,000 more 
is paid in a home tax to the home manufac- 
turers. And, altogether, the bulk of the hard- 
working people in the cities and all the farm- 


€ 


od 


ers have to pay annually atax of at least 
$27,000,000, perhaps, $30,000,000, for using 
mixed woolen dress goods that cost in aver- 
age 22 cents a square yard abroad. 

Now, let me show to the farmers the pecu- 
liar hardship of this tax on a necessary, I 
may say almost indispensable, article of 
women’s dress. Wheat to-day in New York 
is lower than it has been for thirty years. In 
Chicago the price is 69 cents a bushel. What 
the farmer gets in Iowa or Minnesota for it I 
don’t know. But the reason wheat is so low 
is simply that the pauper labor wheat of 
India, Russia and Turkey competes with our 
wheat in London. And the price of wheat we 
consume at home is made in London, where 
our surplus grain has to finda market. The 
farmer, therefore, is not and cannot be bene- 
fited by the existing tariff. Suppose, now, a 
farmer in Iowa or Minnesota needs for his 
family, say, four dresses of this worsted 
mixed goods that costs abroad 22 cents a 
square yard. He would be taxed 71 per cent, 
or over 15}4 cents a yard. In other words, the 
original cost abroad of. the goods is fer forty 
yards $8.30, and the tax is $6.16 Besides 
this the importer must. make a profit, or say 
interest, on the $6.16 duty, and so must the 
retailer who sells it tothe farmer. In short 
there is no doubt that for forty square yards 
of this class of goods, costing in England 
$8.80, the Minnesota farmer has to pay 50 
cents a yard, or 320. 


The Monopoly of Land. 
Press and Kuickerbocker, 


Mr. J. S. Moore of New York city, who has 
just returned from a visit to California, writes 
to the New York Times some accounts of his 
observations, It was his third visit, the first 
being made in 1848, his second twelve yeers 
ago, and his third in August Iast. In the first 
place he warns everybody against going over 
the Central Pacific and Union Pacific, 
which he says not only passes through the 
most God-forsaken country, but the road is 
the worst managed heever met with Owing 
to the present public agivation concerning the 

eed of monopolists, we extract the following 

rom his letter: : 

California is a great state, and is bound in 
time to become, perhaps, the richest and most 
powerful in the Union. OF course there isa 
temporary nightmare onpressing this state, as 
the railroads, the best part of the land, and 
other rich franchises are the monopoly of 
some few scores of individuals and corpora- 
tions. Some of these are now happily becom- 
ing ‘‘absentees,” which is the surest sign that 
this hitherto shamefui oligarchy in a republia 
will be broken up. Whai possibile benefactor 
can & man be in such a glorious state as Cali- 
fornia who holds 30,000 or 50,000 acres of the 
best land to himself? You zo through miles 
and miles of wheat fields; vou see the fertility 
of the land, beauty of the scenery, but where 
are the hundreds of farm houses, with the 
small gardens, cows, etc., that you see in Ohio 
or lowa? In short, forthe present California 
is a feudal state, and those who keep up- this 
feudal system are enemies of the human race. 
When you point out this evil to the people, 
they tell you that the land is roing to ba cut 
up. But at what price? The settlers who ara 
to make California the garden of the world 
cannot afford to pay fancy prices for land. 
The people who made Ohio tie garden of the 
east of the Rocky mountains did not pay $30 
an acre for the land. However, let us hope 
that this now momentous question will be 
solved peacefully. 

Unfortunately California is not the only 
state and territory in this country afflicted in 
this way. Within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury millions of acres of land have been 
bought up by individuals and syndicates, 
many of,whom are foreigners, seeking safe 
and profitable investments for the surplus 
they have gained in the course of the business 
they have pursued. 


Evidently the “* Post” Doesn’t Read the 
Newspapers—Somebody Ought to Tull it 
About the United Labor Party and the 
Svracuse Convention. . ; 

New York Evening vost. 

We repeat that it is the bounden duty of 
every man of influence or position, who holds. 
that the fil distribution of property is 
unjust and can be, and ought to be, changed 
by legislation, and feels it necessary to an- 
nounce his views publicly, to tell people ex- 
actly what he thinks the legislation ought to 
be. When he finds fault with “the present 
order of things,” he ought to tell us in defi- 
nite terms what the “presext order of things” 
is, and exactly how he would go to work to 
change It. . 

The feature of the “‘present order of things” 
which seems to call forth most animadversion 
is the fact that a few men are very rich, and, 
most men comparatively poor. This has ex- 
isted ever since human society was founded. 
It is and always. has been objectionable, and 
if it can be remedied, ought to be remedied. 
But anybody who has a remedy for it ought 
at once to produce it on paper. Any one wha 
thinks it can be changed by act of Congress 
ought to draft a bill for the purpose and pub- 
lish it. If Jay Gould, for instance, has too 
much money, the precise means by which 
his fortune ought to be reduced should ba 
described, and the persons among whom it igs 
to be distributed ought to be pointed out. If 
“colossal fortunes” are dangerons to the state, 
there is no use in repeating that colossal 
fortunes are bad things. We ougnt to be told 
how their growth is to be prevented. In like 
manner, if there are too many poor in New 
York or any other large city, in proportion to 
the number of rich people, we ought to hear 
how many poor acity like New York ought 
to have, and how their number is to be kept 
fixed, and how a man who is rescued from 

overty by the state is to be kept from falling 

ack into it again. 


The Land Question in a Nutshell. 
Rev. H. O. Pentecost in New Jersey Unioniat, 

Who made the land? The Creator. Then it 
belongs to Him, and since we find it here and 
it is necessary to human life, i must be here 
for the use of all, and not a few. 

Who made the house, the wagon, the watch, 
the shovel, and other products of indusiry# 
An individual man either made them or ex- 
changed other products of industry for them, 
Then they are his. They constitute property. 
They should not be taxed. The state did not 
produce them, does not own them, and should 
not have them or any part of them. 

Who made the value of land? No one indie 
viduai, but everybody in general. The pres- 
ence of population—the community—produces 
land values. Then land values belong to no 
one in particular, but to everybody in general 
—the community—and should go into the 
public treasury to defray public expenses. 

The land belongs toGod. It may be used 
by him who needs it. 

Products of industry belong to him who 

roduces them or exchanges cther products 
for them. 

Land values belong to the community. 

Were the land left free to the use ofzall, 
were the products of industry untaxed, were 
land values turned into the public treasury, 
we should have a just social system, governs 
ment without taxation, poverty abolished, 


because with the ig eae open to him to . 


go upon the land e chcse no man would 
work for less than he could make for himself 
by working land. : 

Land would be free, capital would be free, 
labor would be free. 

There would be no millionaires and no 
tramps. 

There would be a full general treasury in 
town, county, state, uation, out of which 
money couid be freely spent in all manner of 


public improvements, which, of itself, would” 


employ the millions who are sow idle. 

This can ail be brought about by making 
laws to relieve all products of industry from 
taxation, place taxegzon land values alone and 
then raise them until the full rental value of 
the land is taken. 


Gh, Lord! 
ChicagoTribune. =” r 


Landowners pay nearly all the taxes and 


take their chances of securing an increment. 


Whether “earned” or not. They carry the 
“heft” of the public burdens, promote tha 
growth of the community, supply benefits and 
advantages which are enjoyed in common by: 
the non-taxpayers, and in this view it 
would seem that the unearned incre- 
ments should not accrue solely to the latter 
class, but should belong to the great class 
who created them. | 
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PLATEOEM OF THE UNITED LABOR 
PAKTY. 


Adopted at Syracuse August 19, 1887. 


We, the delecates of the united labor party of New 
Work, instaie convention assembled, hereby reassert, 
@e the fundameutal piatform of the party, and the 
Basis on Which we ask the co-operation of citizens 
of other states, the Tollowing declaration of prin- 
elpies adopted on September 23, 1956, by the convention 
ef trace and iabur associations of the city of New 
York, that resulted in the formation of the united labor 
party. 

“Holding that the corruptions of government and the 
spo ya vat of isbor result from negiect of the self- 
evident truths prochumed by the founders of this re- 
public that all men are’ created equal and are 
endowed by their Creator with unalienable rignts, we 
@im at the abolition of asvstern which compels men to 
pay their felluw creatures for the use of Gud’s gifts to 
a@l!, and permits monepolizers’.to deprive labor of 
Batural oppurtuuities for -eniployment, thus Qing the 
dand with tran:ps and paupers and bringing abcut an 
wnoaatural competiuien which tends to reduce wages to 
starvation rutes and tomauke the wealth producer the 
dodustrial slave of those who grow rich bv his toil. 

“Bolding, mvreover, that the advantages arising from 
eocial growth and amprovement belong to society at 
large.we aim at theaboiition of the system which makes 
guch beneficent. Inventions as the ratlroad and tele- 
graph a means for the oppression of the people and the 
Qerandizeinent of an aristocracy of Wealth and 
power, We dectare the true purpose of government to 
be the maintenance of that sacred mght of property 
which giv res lOCVve4ny ore op *portundty toemploy Lis labor, 
@udsecurhytlaLesball enjoy its friuts: to prevent the 
Strong frou:-orpressing Ube weak. and Ube unscrupulous 
from rubiang the honest; and to do for the equal benefit 
@falisuch things.as can be better doue by orguuized soci- 
ety than bv fidividuals; and we aim at the abolition of 
@)illaws whieh ghee toany class of cilizens udvantaces, 
either judicial, Smineial, mdustrial or political, that 
@re not equally shaved by all others.” 

We-call upon aij who seek the emancipation of Jabor, 
and who would make the American union gnd its com- 


ponent siates democratic commecnwvealths of really j 


free aud independent citizens, to ignore all minor differ 
ences and join with us in organizing a great national 
party on tlds broud platfYerm of natural rights and 
equal Justice, We donut 2im at securing any forced 
equality in the distrivuton of wealth, We do not pro- 
pose that the state shall attempt tocontrol production, 
eonduct distribution, or inany wire interfere with the 
freedom of the individual to use his labur or capital in 
@ny Way that may seem properto him and that will 
notinterfecre with che equal rights of others. Xordo 
We propus€ that the state shull take pussession of 
Band and either work it or, rent it out. What 
We propuse is not the disturbing of any man in 
bis holding ur title, but by abolishing all taxes on indus- 
try or its products, to leave to the producer the full 
fruits of Lis exertion and by the taxation cf land values, 
@xclusive of improvements, to deve: to the common 
wse and benent those vaiues, which, arising not from 
the exertion of the individual, but from the growth of 
society, belong justly to the culmmunity as awhole. This 
fncreased taxutiun of land, not according to its area, but 
eccording to its value, must, While relieving the working 
farmer and smi! homestead owner of the undue bur- 
ders pow imposed upon them, make it unprofita- 
Ble 10 bold lund for speculation, and thus throw open 
@bundant opportunities fer the employment of labor 
and the building up of homes. 
While thus simplifving government by doing away 
~~weath the horde of otlicials required by the present sys- 
tem of taxation and with its incentives to fraud and 
corruption, We Wouid further promote the common weal 
a@uc further secure the equal rights of all, by placing un- 
@er public contrul such agencies as are in their nature 
@pouopoiies: We would heve our municipalities supply 
their inhabitants with water, light and heat; we would 
ave the general government issue all monev, without 
the intervention of banks; we would add 2 postal tele 
Graph system and postal savings banks to the pestal 
Service, and would assume public control and owner- 
Ship of those iron roxds which bave become the high- 
Ways of modern commerce. 
While declaring the foregoing to be the fundamental 
pPrincipies aud aims of the united labor purty, and 
While conscious that no reform can give effectual and 
permanent relief to labor that does not involve the 
degul recoguiuoa of egual rights to natural opportuni. 
ties, We nevertheless, as measures of relief from some 
ef the evilefects of ignoring those rights, favor such 
JeKisiation as may tend to reduce the heurs of labor, 
to prevent the employment of children of tender years, 
to avoid the competition of convict Jabor with honest 
andustry, to secure the sanitary inspection of tene 
ments, faciories and mines, and to put an end to the 
@buse of conspiracy Jaws. 
We desire also w 50 simplify the procedure of our 
€ourts and diminish the expense of lecal proceedings, 
that the poor may be placed on anequality With the rich 
@nd tie Jong delays which now result in scandalous 
Suiscarriages of justice may be prevented. 
And since the ballot ts he only means by which in our 
Fepublic the redress of political and social grievances is 
to be sought, we especially and emphatically declare for 
the adoption of whut is known as the “Australian svs- 
tem of voting,” an order that the effectual secrecy of the 
ballot and the relicf of candidates fur pullic office 
from the heavy expenses now imposed upon them 
may prevent britery and intimidation, do away with 
Practical ciscrimivations in favor of the rich apd un- 
scrupulous, and Jessen the pernicious intivemce of 
Monev in polities. 
Zu support of these aims we solicit the co-operation 
@ all patriotic citizens who, sick of the degradation of 
Politics, desire by constitutional methods to establish 
gustice, to preserve liberty, to extend the spirit of 
@raternity, and to elevate Lumanity. 


NEw YORK.» 
Headquarters State E "xecutive Committee, 
28 Cooper Union, 
New York City, Sept. 1, 1887. 


To all Members and Friends of the United 
Labor Party throughout the United States: 
By its platiorm, adopted at Syracuse on the 
39th of August last, the united labor party 
ef the state of New York has brought into 
state politics the principies on which the mem- 
erable muaicipal campaign of a year ago was 
fought, and thus taken a great stride in the 
forward movement which must not know 
fetreat. Within the next  twelvemonth 
the advance must be made upon 
the national field. To this end a national con- 
ference will at au early day be called in con- 
formity with a resolution adopted by the 
New Yerk state convention. To all through- 
outthe state and the union who desire the 
emancipation of labor, the destruction 
of monopoly, the dcing of even jus- 
tice, the simplification and pfrifica- 
tion of government, with the abolition of 
privilege on one haud and of poverty on the 
ether, the united labor party of New York 
Sends greeting and it solicits their help. Ev- 
ery such contest as the one we are how enter- 
ing upon must be a costly one. We need 
money to send speakers through the state, to 
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distribute literature in every city, town and 
village, and go print and distribute our bal- 
lots. The last item alone, owing to unjust 
electoral laws which we are striving to re- 
form, and which throw upon private generos- 
ity what should be a public burden, will cost 
us several thousands of dollars. Contribu- 
tions, small or great, to aid in this work will 
be gratefully received and promptly acknow!- 


edged by this committee. 
EpwarbD MCGLYNN, 


Chairman and Treasurer. 
GAYBERT BaRsEs, Secretary. 


The current rates of interest which the 
farmers of the United States are paying 
on mortgages on their farms vary from 
jive per cent in some parts of the country 
to ten in others, and will probably average 
six and a half to seven per cent. 
Mechanics, clerks, professional men, in 
borrowing small sums, or buying on the 
installment plan pay from six to one hun- 
dred per cent, and in some cases even 
more. All the money which the United 
States government gets comes from taxes 
—from taxes which fall with peculiar se- 
verity on these classes of the people, and 
which in one way or another take 
from them at least two dollars 
for every dollar which they place in 
the treasury. Yet, through the apathy 
of the people, who, because these taxes 
are levied through third parties, and col- 
lected from them in increased prices, 
do not realize how they are taxed, 
this taxation has been — suffered 
to go on until such an enormous surplus is 
hoarded in the vaults of the treasury that 
the ery goes up that unless the pressure on 
the money market is relieved there will be 
a financial panic; and to-day we have the 
spectacle of money taken from people to 
whom it is worth on an average certainly 
not less than ten per cent, virtually, loaned 
by the government to bankers and bond- 
holders for nothing. 


We talk about “paternal government” 
as something to be avoided—something 
which we will have nothing of. But here 
is paternal government in reality and with 
a vengeance. In the power to hoard 
money or to give it out; in the power to 
deposit government money with banks 
and to buy bonds at market rates, 
the administration has its hands 


speculation, and the power to enable its 
favorites to make millions. Truly ours is 
a paternal government—to the rich. Money 
which we borrowed at the rate of forty 
and fifty cents on the nominal dollar 
we are to-day paving off at the rate of one 
hundred and twenty-four cents on the 
nominal dollar, and to get every dollar 
which is thus used the hard working peo- 
ple of the country are put to a loss of 
certainly not less than two dollars. 


A striking instance of how in the 
city of New York official power is pros- 
tituted to political ends is shown by the 
resistance of the democratic police com- 
missioners to the appointment of the in- 
spectors of election on behalf of the united 
labor party. No reasonable man can have 
the slightest dcub! that the united labor 
party represents both the organization 
and the great body of the men who sup- 
ported me for mayor in the last election, 
and that the intent of the law is to secure 
to this political body a representation in 
the receiving and the counting of the 
votes. Yet the democratic commissioners 
are to the full extent of their power exert- 
ing themselves to defeat this end. 


It is especially disgusting to see a man 
like General Fitz John Porter lending him- 
self to such business as this. His fellow 
citizens have the right to expect thata 
man who has worn the uniform of the 
United States should have a code of 
morals above that of a ward heeler, but 
General! Porter shows himself, in this mat- 
ter at least, to be as willing a tool of a po- 
Htical ring as any ward striker could be. 
The political inwardness of the oppo- 
sition to the appointment of the 
united labor party inspectors is un- 
questionably the desire to count out 
united labor party votes. At the begin- 
ning of the last campaign one of our 
local democratic statesmen, Mr, ‘‘Fatty” 
Walsh, who has since been rewarded for 
his political services with the responsible 
position of warden of the Tombs prison, 
publicly scoffed at the idea that the united 
labor party could elect their candidate, for 
the reason, evidently conclusive in his 
mind, that they had no inspectors or judges 
of election. And the belief, not only of 
members of the united Jabor party, but of 
well informed politicians of other parties, 
is that I really received many more than 
sixty-eight thousand votes, and that 
Mr. Hewitt was returned = through 
fraudulent counting, which gave him 
credit in the returns for ballots really 
cast for me. The resistance which the 
democratic ring is making to the appoint- 
ment of the united labor party inspectors 
for the forthcoming election is indicative 
of a desire to repeat, if possible, the same 
ame this year. General Porter, aman 
educated at national expense and belong- 
ing toa class whose boast it is that to be 
an officer is to be a gentleman—a man who 
has commanded an army of the republic, 
and whom the congress of the United 
tates has recently, in the most handsome 
manner, relieved from what he and his 
friends claimed to be an_ injustice, 
now lending himself to the effort to do not 
only a gross injustice to a great body of 
his fellow citizens, bué a great public 
wrong. 


is 


The pro-poverty press are taking a great 
deal of comfort to themselves from the 
fact that a resolution repudiating the Pro- 
gressive labor party, which the socialisis 
in this cify are endeavoring to set up in 
opposition io the united labor party, was 


upon the throttle valve of business and. 


‘Theater and the Brooklyn Academy of 


| only carried in the Central labor union by 


a vote of fifty-two to forty-four. The infer- 
ence which they endeavor to convey to 
their readers is that this vote indicates 
the sentiment of the members of the labor 
associations of New York; that is to say 
that forty-four out of every hundred of the 
organized working men of this city are so- 
cialists, and will this year join the socialistic 
faction in endeavoring to defeat the united 
labor party ticket. If the editors of these 
papers do not know any better than this 
their reporters certainly do. The socialists 
can, in the Central labor union, muster a 
vote much greater than their real numeri- 
cal strength among workingmen wouid 
warrant; partly because socialistic efforts 
have for some time past been quietly di- 
rected to getting socialists elected as offi- 
cers of the trades unions, and especially as 
delegates to the Central labor union, and 
partly because each body represented in 
the Central labor union casts but one 
vote, regardless of whether its numbers 
be many or few. The _ socialists 
have taken advantage of this to or- 
ganize a number of small unions 
consisting often of but a dozen or 
a score of members, whose represent- 
atives count for as much in a _ vote 
such as that of last Sunday as do the rep- 
resentatives of such giant organizations 
as the building trades or the ty pographical 
union. The truth.of the matter is that 
state socialism has hardly taken any hold 
ut all upon the workingmen of New York 
city of other nationalities than the Ger- 
man, and that the socialistic opposition to 
the united labor party is very far from em- 
bracing a majority of the German working- 
men, or even of such of them as have here- 
tofore been disposed to follow socialistic 
leading. It may on election day count for 
something, but it will be for very little, and 
the people who are relying upon it to check 
the steady onward march of the great 
movement for the establishment of natural 
rights are trusting to a broken reed. 


The supposed opposition among the 
Catholics to Dr. McGlynn on which these 
papers are likewise counting is another 
treacherous reliance, springing from their 
bigoted and contemptuous notion that to 
bea Catholic is to.be a political slave of 
ecclesiastical authority. -The truth is that 
Catholics—and especially Ivish Catholies, 
upon whom these papers particularly 
count—are disposed to resent instead of to 
accept political dictation from ecclesiasti- 
cal authority; and the truth moreover is, 
that a large number, if* not a considerable 
majority, of the Catholic clergy of — s 
city are, although they do not dare to 
openly show it, really in sympathy with 
Dr. McGlynn’‘s stand for the independence 
of the priesthood. 

Whatever political influence Archbishop 
Corrigan may have was exerted in the 
last election to the full against the united 
labor party, and though it may in this 
election prevent the party from getting 
some new votes it will not take from it any 
ithas had. The concurrent testimony of 
the active men in the united labor party 
from all the districts of the city is that the 
excommunication of Dr. McGlynn has not 
in the slightest degree weakened the party 
among the Catholic masses of New York, 
but has, on the contrary, strengthened it. 

[Will my good Irish Catholic friend and 
the good friend of the cause of the land for 
the people whe writes to me from Glas- 
gow asking me for a private and con- 
fidential expression of my opinion as to 
the political effect of Dr. McGlynn’s ex- 
communication take this for an answer?] 


Who would have 
bishop Corrigan in striking at Dr. Me- 
Glynn would really hit Mark Twain? 
Yet so it has proved. Following his great 
success With General Grant's Memoirs, 
Mark Twain (Webster & Co.) undertook 
the publication of a life of Leo XIII 
by Dr. Bernard O'Reilly, with a letter-of 
commendation by Cardinal Simeoni. Had 
it been brought out a little earlier it would 
undoubtedly have had a great sale and 
yielded much profit. As it is, book men 
say that it has fallen utterly flat, 
and the canvassers can do nothing 
with it. The great class of American 
Catholics who were relied upon to purchase 
some hundreds of thousands of copies, 
have now no use for a life of Leo XIII, 
even when commended by Cardinal 
Simeoni. Mark Twain had better try a 
life of Dr. McGlynn. 


thought that Arch- 


The Sun, Times, Evening Post and 
Commereial-Advertiser likewise find a 
morsel of comfort in what they are pleased 
to describe as the falling off in numbers 
and enthusiasm shown at the ratification 
meeting of the united labor party at Union 
square last Saturday night. The truth is 
that this meeting was not only enthusias- 
tic to the last degree, but was as large in 
numbers as under the circumstances was 
possible. The arrangements for speaking 
had not been well made, and the trucks 
which were intended for smaller stands, 
were placed so close to the main stand 
and to each other that the voices of the 
speakers interfered. Men will not long: 
stand in the open air to listen where 
they cannot hear, and thousands who 
came went away again after standing 
awhile. But the constant audience was 
much greater than any ordinary human 
voice could reach, and men and women 
stood packed together for hours, even toa 
distance which made it impossible that 
they could distinguish more than a word 
now and again. Whether in reality the 
movement which the pro-poverty press so 
dread is falling off in enthusiasm, may be 
judged from the fact that on the night suc- 
ceeding the open-air ratification meeting, 
the New York Academy of Music, Miner's 


Music were all filled at the same time. At 
both the academies large collections were 
tuken up, and at Miner’s Theater an admis- 
sion fee of fifty cents and twenty-five cents 
was charged. When either the republican 
or the democratic party can hold an open- 
air meeting as big or as enthusiastic as the 
Union square meeting of Saturday night, 
or when they can fill three large theaters 
on one night with audiences who are will- 
ing to pay to hear their principles set 
forth, then they may talk of the anti-pov- 
erty movement as losing enthusiasm and 
power. 


The real truth is that all this press talk 
of the weakening of the new party 1s like 
the whistling of boys passing through a 
gravevard by night. However much they 
may be willing to delude others, the cooler 
heads of the old party politigians in New 
York know that the effect of socialistic op- 
position has been to strengthen, not to 
weaken the united labor party; that Dr. 
McGlynn’s suspension ard excommunica- 
tion has hastened, not checked, the spread 
of the principles for which he stands; and 
that what they a year ago fondly imagined 
to be only a transient ebullition of 
political discontent has now assumed 
all the characteristics of a great permanent 
party based on living issues and consoli- 
dated by a profound conviction. They 
may expect that the difficulty and expense 
of effecting organization and distributing 
ballots may prevent the new party from 
actually carrying the state this year; and 
they may even hope that trickery, cor- 
ruption and the concentration of the 
“saviors of societv” upon a single ticket 
this year may prevent us from carrying 
the city, but they cannot fail to see upon 
the wall that hides the future the hand- 
writing that proclaims a new political 
order. 

At the meeting of the young men’s dem- 
oeratic elub in the Hoffman house on Mon- 
day evening the following suggestive reso- 
lution was offered by J. Bleecker Miller: 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be ap- 
pointed, of which the president of the club 
shall be chairman, to devise plans for oppos- 
ing the Henry George movement during the 
coming campaign, with power to consult with 
the republican club and other organizations to 
secure their co-operation in this movement. 

This resolution was laid over till the next 
meeting, but the opposition to it was not 
based upon any denial cf the fact that 
such a union of the democratic and repub- 
lican organizations is the only thing that 

can prevent the united labor party from 
earrving this city, but sprang from the in- 
disposition of certain of the young demo- 
crats to place themselves in opposition toa 
party which they begin to feel is in reality 
the party of Jeffersonian principles. 

Mr. J. Bleecker Miller is wise in his gen- 
eration. There is really no essential differ- 
ence between the republicans and demo- 
erats of the present time. The logic of the 
situation must inevitably drive their 
managers together, just as in the last 
election the two factions of the democratic 
party, between whom there was just as 
much difference as between the repub- 
licans and democrats, were driven to- 
gether and a considerable number of 
republicans added to them. 

The live issue in our politics is that 
which is drawn in the Syracuse platform, 
and it is upon this that political lines must 
ere long ve re-formed. 

The party of equal ‘rights has appeared; 
it has the vigor and strength of definite 
conviction, and its principles are extend- 
ing with unprecedented rapidity. It is 
running a plowshare through old political 
divisions, and it is only a question of time 
when all opposition to it must he con- 
centrated in one party. 

The only real question in this state to- 
day between the republican and democratic 
parties is as to who shall hold the offices. 
The political issues that men are thinking 
about and talking about—the political 
issues which must be discussed during the 
present campaign, in the press and on the 
platform—are the political issues which 
draw the line between the united labor 
party on the one side, and both the old 
parties on the other. 


The miners’ unions of the north of Eng- 
land have voted to discontinue the allow- 
ance from union funds which they have 
for some years paid for the support of the 
two members, Mr. Burt and Mr. Fenwick, 
whom their votes have sent toand kept in 
the house of commons as their representa- 
tives. The London cable correspondent of 
the Evening Post sees inthis an evidence 
of the advance of “socialism.” He says: 

Lonpown, September 20.—The socialists have 
achieved another victory in English polities. 
For some time they have boen diligently 
working among the Northumberland miners, 
Now, the vote on the question of payments 
from the union funds to Mr. Burt and Mr. 
Fenwick, the miners’ members of parliament, 
has resulted in a decision to discontinue them. 
The real reason is that both Mr. Burt and Mr. 
Fenwick are moderate men, Mr. Burt being 
one of the most respected members of the 
house of commons, and they have not 
worked on socialist lines) Mr. Burt got 
£500 a year for his services, and Mr. 
Fenwick £200. Unless, therefore, their con- 
stituents muke some provision they will have 
to retire in November. Probably the miners 
-will choose socialist candidates in their 
places; but there is some chance that Mr. 
Burt, who is personally popular, may continue 
to sit. : . 

The miners’ vote is no doubt a serious thing 
for the liberal party, who have always been 
able to count on the labor members. The 
miners just now are suffering from extreme 
depression, their wages having fallen far be- 
low the former level. So they ‘ave lent ready 
ears to the socialist agitators. 

American readers should understand 
that to this correspondent all men who 
question the justice of “things as they 
are” are socialists, and that in his termin- 
ology there is no distinction between those 
who advocate the concentration of taxes 
upon land values and those who advccate 


the assumption by the state of all the 


‘means of production.” As a matter of 
fact, what is really gaining ground among 
the miners of the north of England as 
among the working classes all over Great 
Britain is not the German “state social- 
ism” which the united labor party of New 
York distinctly disavowed at Syracuse, but 
the principles and methods set forth in the 
platform of the united labor party. 

The English miners take no more kindly 
to the potion of making the state the sole 
capitafiet and the sole employer than do 
American workingmen; but for five or six 
years past the idea has been steadily groe- 
ing among them that the land of England 
belongs of natural right to the whole peo- 
ple of England, and that no king or parlia- 
ment ever lived who could justly disinherit 
the masses of the people and make the soil, 
and the mineral which lies beneath it, the 
private property of individuals. Mr. Burt 
and Mr. Fenwick represent the old narrow 
trade union idea, which aimed simply at 
getting some petty advantages for 
union members, and carefully refrained 
from meddling with larger questions. 
They have been, as the Post corre- 
spondent truly says, “respected” members 
of parliament, That is to say, the ruling 
class which dominates in that body has 
treated them with a sort of kindly and con- 
descending tolerance, as men through 
whom their special privileges stood in no 
danger, and who were exceedingly useful 
in preventing the spread of radical opin- 
ions among their constituents. Messrs. 
Burt and Fenwick have busied themselves 
with little twopenny measures, and have 
faithfully followed the liberal whip, while 
sedulously avoiding giving any coun- 
tenance to radical measures or aspirations. 
But among the miners whom they repre- 
sent the conviction has been rapidly gain- 
ing ground that for any real or perma- 
nent improvement in the condition 
of the working classes it is. neces- 
sary to reassert the equality of right 
to natural opportunities, and that this 
can only be secured by political action. 
Non-political trades unionism is losing its 
hold in England as it is in the United 
States, and the virtual repudiation of 
Messrs. Burt and Fenwick by the North- 
umberiand miners is but one of the many 
evidences that the world-wide contest of 
the immediate future is to be over the 
question of the rights of men to the use of 
this planet. 

The pressure of the political side of the 
Irish question has operated to hide the 
rapid progress which the doctrine of. “the 
land for the people” has been making in 
Great Britain and Ireland; but the moment 
this question is settied, if it is settled 
speedily, and, in any event ere long, the 
land question must. flame up in the three 
kingdoms as the burning question of the 
time. 

The united labor party of New York 
this fall heads the van ina struggle which 
will soon involve the civilized world. _ 

: HENRY GEORGE. 
NICODEMTS. 

The letter of ‘‘“Nicodemus” in last week's 
STANDARD gave substantial evidence of 
his interest in the new crusade, and no 
one will be ungracious enough to impugn 
his motives or question his wisdom in con- 
cealing his name. We may dismiss him 
from our minds, as a person, after express- 
ing gratitude for his contribution to the 
campaign fund and the hope that ere 
long he will be free to openly espouse the 
cause, 

If we put away thought of | persons, 
after calling attention to this one generous 
man by way of text, and treat of principle, 
there can be little doubt that in every time 
of moral crisis the open stand is best to 
take—best for the peace of mind of him 
concerned; best in its effect upon others; 
best for strengthening the movement 
which forees the crisis. The Christian 
church was made stronger by her martyrs 
than by all her worldly wisdom. Qpen 
declaration of faith is good for any man, 
for men are men to whatever class they 
belong; and rightness should be looked for 
in the sayings and doings of any man 
whatsoever. . 

But especially in the case of priests and 
ministers there can be no doubt that the 
open stand is. not only best, but the only 
one permissible. It will not, in any case, 
be tolerable for the priest or minister to 
doff the robes of Jesus and wear those of 
Nicodemus. Admit that your butcher, 
and baker and candlestick maker; your 
doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, may sign 
himself ‘‘Nicodemus,” without forfeiting his. 
own or others’ respect, not so may your 
priest or minister. Not that there is any 
difference between man and man, but 
there is some distinction in what men are 
supposed to be doing in His world. Yon- 
der man is making soap. If he make good 
soap, that is his distinctive work. But this 
priest or minister is distinctively a truth 
speaker, a right doer. The very core of 
his mission is that he stick tothe truth and 
right. Consequences must never influence 
his speech or conduct. He must say that 
which is true and do what is ‘right at any. 
hazard. He must say only what he thinks 
is true and all that he thinks is true, saving 
that it is advisable not to cast pearls be- 
fore swine. But this caution must not be 
stretched too far. The danger is not that 
he will speak truth too freely, but that he 
will dole it niggardly. 

Apropos, now, of the new crusade: No 
intelligent minister will like to say: “I 
know not what the movement is,” for that 
were to be inexcusably ignorant. Itisa 
public matter persistently bruited abroad 
for a year in the chief city and state of the 
land. Not to have read “Progress and 
Poverty” is blameworthy, considering the 
present noise it has directly produced... To 
say it is ‘‘out of my line” when it treats of 


the physical, mental, moral and alee 


| Having looked into the matter the priest 


and so will befall me,” cannot be at peace 


| conditions of men and boldiv claims to beta 
new development in the growth of religion, 
is unpardonable. 


or minister must satisfy himself that the 
basic principles of the new crusade are 
wrong and fairly expose the wicked fal- 
lacy which is growing apace, or, believing — 
those principles true, he must espouse the 
movement. There can be no middle 
ground. The priest or minister who be-. 
lieves the doctrine of the new crusade and 
speaks not because of some “if I do, thus. 


with himself without moral. deterioration, 

How can a man affect to be the follower 
of such a one as Jesus, the crucified, and 
mold his speech to suit the’ times, without 
becoming a sad man in his heart? Toknow 
that one speaks what he does not believe, 
or withholds what he does when it should 
be spoken, is to open the soul to morai dry 
rot. 

In the incipiency of every great moral 
movement there is always the sneaking 
policy as well as the bold fronting of the 
devil, but it must be plain that the world 
steps forward its one great pace at such 
times because of those who are imprudent- . 
ly honest. There is always. that satanic 
Peter at the elbow of every Jesus, suggest-_ 
‘iug the folly of going to Jerusalem. But. 
if the Jerusalem road be the only one which. 
may be honestly trod, then Satan must be. 
thrust behind us, though he come now in 


the form of pope, cardinal, parish, per-— - 


sonal interest or apparent welfare of our | 
best loves, wife and children, and though 
the shadow of the cross fall aslant our 
track, Huau O. PENTECOST. | 


Cartain working men in St. Louis, zeale 
ous for the anti-poveriy cause, have in- 
structed us to send THE STANDARD for six. 
weeks to any Protestant clergyman in St. 
Louis who may signify a wish to receiveit. 

Nineteen centuries ago the first great 
teacher of Christianity expounded the gos- 
pel of the fatherhood of God and the. 
brotherhood of man to eager crowds of 
working men. To-day the 


If railroads were managed by the public, ~ 
the. public. would not allow its mangled | 
servants—engineers, conductorsand brake- 


men who were victims of railroad acci- 
dents—to become paupers in their help- ~~ 


lessness. As it pensions its soldiers who 
suffer while serving it in war, so would it 


pension its workmen who might suffer 


while serving it in peace. 


The tract committee of the Anti-poverty 
society is prepared to furnish tracts for 


circulation in any part of New York state- 


to persons who may be willing to under- 
take the work of distribution, but are un- 
able to purchase tracts. Application may. 
be made by letter to Benjamin Urner, 6 — 
Harrison street, New York, or in person at... 
room 30, C ‘ooper union. | : 


The fair of the Anti-poverty. society will. : 


ope on Monday next, Sept. 26, at Madison. be 


con ee There is every indication that: 
the fair will be a complete success, but it 
may not be amiss toremind readers of THE 
STANDARD, especially those living at a dis- 
tance from the city, that there is still time 
for them to forward any contributions they 
may be able to make, 


A Voice From Cayuan. 

Scrpro, Cayuga County, N. ¥.—We. haves 
community here that is ripe for the crusade 
to an extent which is surprising. Although © 
not an orthodox Christian, [am an enthusiast: 


over one passage of the Bible, which seems. — 


tu me to include the whole moral law—Sn 
Paul’s assertion’ that.‘‘Love ‘is the fuitilling: 


of the law, because love worketh no injury to. - eS 


his neighbor. ” Practical. Christianity fama.” 
strone..advocate of, but when we read im the: 
Bible that the greed for gold is the rovt of all. 
evil, that no rich man shall inherit. the king=— 
dom of heaven, and that it is easier for a 
cumel to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of. - 
God; and then see the majority of: the Chris- 
tian church engaged in one wild, mad, un- 
scrupulous, pell mell rush for this same Bible- 
condemned gold, it seems as though there: 
must be heat hen ignorance ef the Bible or a 
willful disregard for the future state. It is. 
not at all surprising to my mind that the 
poor and laboring clusses are so prone to look 
pet professional Christianity with disgust. 
If this is a god-civen world, what authority 
has man to “lock ont. portions of it and say 
“This is mine;-I do not. intend to earn my 
bread by the divinely ordained method. 
cving to live by the sweat of § 
W hen the increase of population and the — 
effects of other people’s industry surrounding a 
it shall have placed a value upon my proper- — 
ty, Lean evade that divine edict of labor by 
crawing tribute from those who must of 
necessity obey it, and can do so only by my: 
permission; and as population becomes dense: 
1can clap the screws down tight and draw 
More sweat money; even as ‘they are doing 
to day in the coal mines, larger cities and in 
older countries. Guess Pm fixed.” 
All that is required to make this world a 
paradise, is that labor shall have an oppor- 
tunity, and be rewarded by the full fruits of its 
own industry, thus making it a pleasure and 
‘blessing, instead of the distasteful drudgery 
which it is to-day; and if sucha condition of 
affairsis impracticable, “Anti-Christian” orim- 
possible, then Christ's glorious peace and king~ 
dom and the promise “of a future millennium 
must forever stain the pages of an erring, — 
false Bible as a glaring, mocking He. And, if 
it is really true, ‘which few will deny and none. 
successfully contradict, that every child born. 
‘into this world increases the demand for 
natural opportunities, or, in other. words, 
places a value upon nature’s unearned, unde- 
veloped wealth, then, ia the name of that 
Christ who loved little children, let us not de- 


ware urging the vowed preachers of Christ- 
“tanity to accept the self-same doctrine, 


their very presence creates. Uncle Sam is no 
true father and guardian unless he protects » 
the rights of his helptess little ones, 


H.W. TAREE 


fle Believes in Attacking the Evil at the bee 
Koot. 

- Wauzexa, Wis.—l was a a prohibitionist be- 

fore reading ‘‘Progress and Poverty,” but I 

have changed my view 


nee _ BRUCE MEyER, 


working men 


fraud these little one of the birthright whick —. 


“Ss. since looking into 


TELEGRAPHERS TO TELEGRAPHERS. 


Sivaichtferward Talk frem Men Whe Have 
Been Thinking—Why Wages are Falling, 
and the Only Way in Which They Can Be 
Ruased. 

We inclose herewith a copy of the platform 
wof the united labor party, and ask for it your 


earnest support. 

For many years now the wages of telegraph 
operators, linemen, and, in fact, of all en- 
gaced in the telegraph business have been 
steadily tending downward, and this in the 
face of prosperous times for the country at 
large. 

Thoughtful men of the fraternity have 
; studiously sought the cause and remedy. 
< They have seen salaries drop in the last four 
= years over twenty-five per cent, and the 

yanks of-the craft suffer no diminution. They 

have been told that the causes for this are 
gany. 

First—That the average operator is a thrift- 
fess, improvident creature, living from hand 
to mouth, unable, when reverses come, to pro- 

wide himself with the necessaries of life, and 

therefore, compelled to give his labor to his 
employers for whatever he can get; that by 
being thus improvident and careless of the 
future, he puts it in the power of the different 
companies to use him as a hammer to flatten 
out the salarics of the steady and industrious; 
that these latter, be they as steady as they 
may, be they as careful and thrifty as they 
muy, are, so long as they remain operators, 
completely in the power of heartless superin- 
tendents, who, to curry favor with their 
superiors, stop at no means, however ignoble, 
te reduce the expenses of their districts by 
“gutting down salaries. 

Another cause for the continuous reduction 
of wages is given. This is, that the women 
gre crowding out the men; that the women 
will work longer hours for less pay than the 
men, and that the companies, being well aware 

- sof this, have established schools tor teaching 
- felegraphy to women, and as soon as a student 
ds proficient enough she is put at work in one 
sof the offices of the company, thus displacing 
aman, whe, baving spent long years in ac- 
quiring a full knowledge of his craft, and 
having nothing to sell but this knowledge, is 
compelled to accept whatever terms the tele- 
graph company will give him if he would keep 
from begeary. 

Qther reasons ure given, but these two are 
the most generally urged by those who are 
supposed to have the interests of the frater- 
Bity at heart, and who suggest a remedy to 
suiteach one. For the first, they say that the 
only way to prevent the company from re- 
@ucing salaries is for every operator to take 
& Vow to taste no intoxicating liquor nor to 
Waste one ceni upon the iuxuries of life, such 
as theaters, operas, lectures, etc., but to be 
@S parsimonious as the most miserable miser. 
They claim that if every operator shouid do 
this he would be in a positicu to meet reverses 
when they come, and from his stored up sav- 
ins to support himself until such time as ithe 
company should require his service and be 
obliged to pay hin what he demanded. 

Those who urge that it is the women who 
are crowding out the men suggest asa remedy 
that no one who has already miastcred the 
mysteries and iniricacies of telegraphy shall 
teach the business te any other person; and 
they are especially bitter against women be 
ing given an opportunity to employ their 
natural abilities. 

if wou will think for a moment, you will 
Sec that while these rcasons for a constant 
decrease in salaries have some grain of truth, 
they are but visible effects of some cause, and 
mot the cause itself. 

_ af you will examine the second proposition, 
“you will see that it entirely refutes the first. 

Bi women can and will work for less wages 
than men it is because they appreciate the 
yulue of moucy more—or, in other words, 
they 2re more provident, more careful of 
their carnings and deny themselves in sv many 
particulars that denial becomes a habit. 

We have, then, on the one hand, as a remedy 

for constantly decreasing salaries, the im- 

providence of che men, and on the other tke 

‘providence of the women. Taken together, 

these two propositions become farcical, yet 
the facts remain, that careless and iadiffer- 
gent men are every where being used as ham- 
mers, and that everywhere women are crowd- 

“ang out the men. 

Just look around you and see if this state of 

-alfairs is confined to the telegraph business. 

um every trade, in every human occupation, 

Sou will sce that there is seemingly a surplus 

of siilled laborers aaxious for employment, 
but unable to fiad it. The New York World 
hhasa placard upon the elevated railroad in 

New York city saying that there had been 

‘$31 answers received to one advertisement 
anseried in that paper under the head of 

“Help Wanted.” A little observation will 

—Bhow you that everywhere men are pressed 
for opportunity to employ their powers to 
sausfy their necessities and that everywhere 

‘Wages are going down. There may be some 
exceptions, as in the case of the Brotherhood 
of locomotive entinecrs, which by a compact 
union—and by denying to other men the privi- 
lege of exercising their talents as locomotive 
engineers—has been enubled hitherto to fix a 
Fate of wages satisfactory to its members. 
But even the power of this great and unified 
bedy is waning, as witness the futile strike 
of the engineers upon the Brooklyn elevated 
road recently. 

What then is the underlying cause for this 
secming excess of labor seeking employment? 
Zs it not because somewhere and somehow 
natural opportunitics are denied? Maen is 
born into the world with but one mouth to 
feed. To provide food for that mouth he has 
been given two hands. And he has been en- 
dowed by his Creator with a fertile brain full 
of expedients whereby to reduce the labor of 

this hands necessary to the feeding of his 
mouth. If two sirong and able hands, regu- 
lated by a brain full of resources, cannot pro- 
wide food for one mouth, is it not for the 
¥Feason that the two hands are denied the 
Fight to produce! 

There is one element to which it is abso- 
dutely necessary that labor should have ac- 
ess before anything can be produced. That 
element island. If access to land is entirely 
denied to labor the latter is paralyzed; and 
af labor is allowed to exercise itself upon land 

@nily by giving a portion of its products for 
the privilege it becomes self-evident that here 
is a primary cause for small return to labor. 
if land ownership carries with it the right to 
either exclude labor from land or to allow 
labor to produce only upon terms satisfactory 
to the land owner, you must sce at once that 
Jand owners can demand a great portion of 
the product for giving labor opportunity to 
produce. This is the true reason why sal- 
aries everywhere and in every craft or trade 
are constantly seeking a lower level. It is be- 
Cause everywhere land owners, are demand- 
ing more and more of the product for giving 
labor a chance to produce and are building 

&igher and higher the fences which abso- 

dutely prohibit labor from producing on any 
serms whatever and compel it to stand idle 
in the murket place. 

If land were free and iabor had unlimited 
access to it the exercise of the two hands 
would not only feed the one mouth, but 
would also feed the mouths and clothe the 
bodies of cthers properly dependent on the 
pwuer of the hands. 


_ 4¥ LAND WERE FREE TO LABOR, THE SALARIES: 


OF TELEGRAPH OPERATORS WOULD STEADILY 
INCREASE. 

First—Recause the main reason for the ever 
increasing supply of women operators would 
be removed. Women now are forced into the 
ranks of men’s employments because men, be- 
ing denied the full return to their labor, are 
compeiled to ask their wives and children to 
assist in providing the necessaries of life for 
the family. When a man by his labor can 
provide a comfortable home for his family 
you do not see the daughters seeking employ- 
ment as telegraphers, saleswomen, etc., but 
you see them fitting themselves to be the 
Wives and helpmates of men like their fathers. 
If all fathers could provide homes of this sort 
for their families, no daughters would be com- 
pelled to learn telegraphy, and this prolific 
source from which the telegraph companies 
draw their supply of laborers wouid be re- 
moved. 

Second—Because the pressure which now 
forces men into occupations for which they 
have no special love or aptitude, and which 
they know to be already overcrowded, would 
be relaxed. Men become telegraphers, as 
they become bookkeepers and salesmen and 
laborers, not because they want to, but be- 
cause they can see nothing else todo; and the 
reason why they can see nothing else is simply 
that the vast majority of men, being forbid- 
den to engage in wealth production by ap- 
plying their labor to natural opportunities in 
the shape of fields, mines, building lots, wells, 
etc., without first paying an utterly impossi- 
ble price to some privileged monopolist, are 
compelled to beg those for employment who 
either have monopolized these privileges or 
can afford to pay the monopolizers for their 
use. Men who would gladly be, and who are 
by nature fitted to be farmers, miners, build- 
ers, etc., are compelled to hunt for masters 
who will employ them. They throng the 
cities begging for work of any kind. And 
while their enforced idicness necessarily 
diminishes the amount of wealth produced, 
their eager competition for the privilege of 
work drives wages down with a force that no 
combination of wage earners can resist. 

Thus in these two ways would the supply of 
operators be reduced and salaries would ad- 
vance and ever advance, and with advancing 
salaries would come increased self-respect 
and a greater control over the animal in the 
human frame, andthe improvident and reck- 
less telegrapher would vanish. 

The united labor party is pledged to estab- 
lish such a system of socicty as will give to 
every man free access to natural opportuni- 
lies, as Will give to every man full power to 
develop the talents given him by his Creator, 
and as will give to every man the power to 
proditce a comfortable home for himself and 
family, a home from which want and the fear 
of want has been banished, a home where love 
and duty and honor shall reign supreme. 

(Signed) Tom O'Reilly, D. M. W. Telegra- 
phers’ brotherhood; John B. Taltavall, editor 
of the Electric Age; Henry A. DuSouchet, ope- 
rator, 195 Broadway, N. Y.; George H. Good- 
fellow, operator, 195 Broadway, N. Y.; Edwin 
A. Quick, operator, 18 Broadway, N. Y.; 
Jamies M. Foster, S. A. Coleman, Edward W. 
Buckley, John J. Flanagan, P. J. Morrison, 
John Costello, Wilbur O. Eastlake, Thomas 
W. Greene, Maxwell Green, J. B. Sabine, W. 
A. Wasson, W. J. Poppert, Maurice Grey, 
John Kelliher. 


The “Tribune”? Doesn’t Mean Business, But 
There'll Be Fun All the Same. 

Cuicaco, Iil.—The promises of the Chicago 
Tribune to meet candidly and squarely the 
doctrines of Henry George must be taken 
cum grano salis, Its pledges are all very 
nice, but its performance falls lamentably 
short, as yon shall sce. For the past two 
weeks it has regularly set up its straw man, 
and as regulariy knocked it down, which is all 
very amusing and harmless. But occasion- 
ally it ventures upon dangerous ground. On 
the 3d inst. it set out to prove that the appli- 
cation of the single tax to land values would 
exempt so large a proportion of property 
from taxation that the levy would be inade 
quate, and gave a list of sixteen large blocks 
in Chicago on which the assessment was made 
at twenty per cent of their real value. @he 
first on the list was the board of trade, with 
the land assessed at $110,000 and the building 
at $500,000, making the tota! assessment $410,- 
000. Ina review of this editorial sent in on 
the 5th inst., I pointed out the fact that, ac- 
cepting its own figures as correct, the appli- 
cation of the tax reform would place the 
assessment of the land at 550,000 and nothing 
for the building, being an increase over pres- 
ent assessment of the whole of $140,000; also, 
that in fourteen out of the sixteen cases cited 
there would be a corresponding increase; in 
one the assessment would remain the same, 
and in only one would there be any reduc- 
tion. 

in the same article it cited six cases of “pa- 
latial residence property” as instances where- 
in the great bulk of the value would be ex- 
empted from taxation. I showed that an ap- 
plication of the simplest rules of arithmetic to 
these six cases would place the aggregate 
assessment at $200,500 instead of at $145,100, 
as at present. The Tribune has a way of 
slipping articles in the waste basket when it is 
pressed too closely, sol took the precaution 
to ask its return in case it was rejected, and 
inclosed stamp for return postage, not that I 
cared particularly for the article, but because 
I wanted some reason assigned for its rejec- 
tion, if it could find such a reason after its 
promises of fair treatment. But it neither 
published the article nor returned it, and in 
that way avoided a hearing or the necessity 
of giving a reason for its refusal. This is not 
the first or second time the Tribune has taken 
refuge in the same hole when I have had it in 
acorner. Macduif doesn’t stand up to the 
fight worth a cent. 

But the Tribune will soon have all the fun 


it wants, for we have organized an anti-pov-: 


erty society and propose to carry on a series 
of weekly lectures and meetings in one of the 
largest halls in the city from October to May, 
as well as inaugurate several other just as 
effective means of propaganda during the 
same time. Chicago isn’t asleep, but wide 
awake and intensely active. 
W. H. Van Ornnxu™. 


Au Unexpected Iudorsemeut. 

New York City.—On page 23 of a pamphlet 
by Alexander Jonas, the editor of the Volks- 
zeitung, and an authority on German social- 
ism, entitled “Reporter and Socialist,” I find 
the following paragraph: 

“Suppose that all owners of factories, ma- 
chines, mines, all landlords and capitalists in 
general, should take it into their heads to 
emigrate to Europe, or, say—to the moon. 
Let them carry with them all money, all 
stocks, mortgages, ete.; let them destroy all 
factories and houses; let them fill up the 
mines, let them take everything they may 
claimas their property—there is one thing 
they cannot take away—the land. They will 
have to Jeave that behind, and the laboring 
people would remain where the land is, but 
they would be without any money; they 
would have no factories, houses, machines, 
mines, etc. How long, do you think, it 
would take them to replace What was taken 
away or destroyed by the capitalists! Well, 
it would be ridicuious to state the exact time; 
but you will admit that here the phrase in 
less than no time would be the most appro- 
priate answer.” 

Is not this an illustration of the truth that 


THE 


S 


when a man once begins to think upon eco- 
nomic questions he is bound, though often un- 
consciously, asin the case of Mr. Jonas, to 
run plump against the land question? The so- 
cialists claim that private ownership of ma- 
chines, factories, etc., does as much as land 
monopoly to enslave labor. Perhaps some of 
them will ask Mr. Jonas to explain the pas- 
sage I have quoted. 
FRED C. LEUBUSCHER. 


The Music Has Been Sent, and We Wisk 
the Movement in Glasgow All Success, 
GuasGow, Scotland.—I trust. you will par- 

don the liberty I now take in writing you re- 

specting @ movement in which I believed you 
wouid take an interest. A movement arising 
out of the resuscitation of the Bridgeton branch 
of the Scottish land restoration league was 
set on foot yesterday, caused mainly by the 
weekly discussion of the success of your Anti- 
poverty league, of which the writer had the 

honor of giving a sketch to the branch as a 

noble example of what might be accomplished 

by laying a popular cause on popular lines. 

A committee of the branch have determined 

to try the Sabbath propaganda, to practice 

the songs of your movement and adapt them, 
and I have been asked to crave your assist- 
ance with the music pieces to which you sing 
the stirring words we have read in THE 

STANDARD. Send us the music; we will begin 

the crusade in Glasgow at once, and hope to 

succeed. If you can find time to send us a 

word of advice or a message of hope for our 

success, I shall, as secretary of the league, 
have the utmost pleasure in conveying it to 
the members of the league, who are mostly 
young men, full of love of your principles 
and zeal for the triumph of your cause. 

' GEORGE PaTON, 

Secretary Bridgeton Branch Scottish Land 

Restoration League. 


Quite a Lot of the Soil of this Country Was 
Granted by English Sovereigns in Just 
thac Way. 

ROcKLAND, Maine.—The Boston Herald re- 
cently remarked upon the proposed abolition 
of hereditary pensions by the British parlia- 
ment as showing “the growing disposition of 
English public men to bring the structure of 
government in that country into closer con- 
formity with the spirit of the age.” 

1 heartuly agree with the Herald, but is it 
not treading upon thin icef If Charles II had 
pursued the usual course and rewarded the 
Viscount St. Vincent with land grants, worth 
at that time $2,500 per annum, instead of a 
pension, Would not his grants be worth more 
to-day than 1s his pension? Would not the 
people of England be paving the heirs a gra- 
tuity in either case? Does the Herald think 
that the people of England would be bound 
to recognize the rights of the viscount’s heirs 
had the reward been a land grant instead of 
a pension! Is there any justice in continuing 
land grants that carry with them the power 
to tax future generations to perpetuity? 

JouN A. BILLINGS. 


He Reads the Signs of the Times Correctls. 
Toronto, Canada.—I am informed that a 
piece of land in this city was sold about ten 
years ago for $17,000, and that the owner re- 
fused $450,000 for ita few daysago. Wealth 
Without work! Thus as the crowd increases, 
one part of the crowd must inevitably surren- 
der their purses to anvuther part; one part 
must go down and raise another part up. 
Here is the social leverage that begets our 
extraordinary development. Every city ex- 
hibits the same phenomenon—palaces at one 
end, huts at the other; idleness flaunting its 
ostentatious luxuriance, while toil gnaws close 
to the bone of want. Too long, far too long, 
have the taxes been piled upon the shoulders 
of the men who sweat. Now the toilers have 
their innings; they have the ballot; this is 
their chance. If they don’t soon learn to put 
the taxes on the men who for enormous in- 
comes don’t give a single ounce of sweat 
where wealth grows just because the crowd 
grows bigger—then I sadly misread the signs 
of the times. W. A. DovGuass, 


What Is to Be Dene About It? 
Correspondence St. Paul, Neb., Free Press. 

What is to be done with Henry George? 

Here he is saving that the Creator of earth 
and man gives the earth for the use of all 
men while they live on it—gives to each man, 
woman and child born into the world the 
right to live in it—gives to each and all the 
right to what they can produce from it-— 
gives no one a right to take it from them 
Without consent and equivalent—that poverty 
is not an institution of the Creator—that all 
of us are brothers and not strangers— 
children of the same Creator—and he tells 
these secrets right out boldly to everybody, 
and now, only the other day, he said right 
out boldly to a crowd (not a crowd of 
millionaires, but just a crowd of common 
folks) that he believed in an eternal life. 

That's how he talks, and he appears to mean 
just what he says. Did you ever bear any- 
thing like it? Don’t you think this a bold, bad 
man—a transgressor against other ideas prac- 
ticed and carried out in this country, as well 
as many other countries—a worse man than 
those Frenchmen, Robespierre, Voltaire, and 
all the others, for they never said such things 
as these. If we were in Russia we could send 
him to Siberia, but we haven’t got along here 
far cnough for that yet. We are so far be- 
hind that there is the possibility that the 
country will embrace these same ideas if 
Henry George can’t be shut off somehow, and 
stopped from waving that old worn-out, rag- 
ged document, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, in which is an intimation that “we are- 
born with certain rights” (naming some of 
them) and other bosh, just such as suits Henry 
George. It isa good thing for Thomas Jef 
ferson that he didn’t choose this age of the 
world to live, for he would have been found in 
just such company as Henry George. 

Some one says that be has no particular ob 
jection to Thumas Jefferson, and thinks that 
if his ideas had been fully established in the 
country we would now have been a happy 
people, rich in contentment, rich in comforts, 
rich in homes, rich in love and fellowship, 
and nearer the kingdom of heaven, and 
would not pow have, as we do, so many 
tramps and millionaires and insane and poor- 
houses and penitentiaries and suicides and 
divorces, and so many covetous, faithless, 
loveless, homeless people without God and 
no friends but their money, and some of them 
none of that; but the one who talks this way 
would make out that Thomas Jefferson was 
as bad a man as Henry George. 


The American Landlord Decsu’t Oppress His 


Own Countrymen Ouly; He Collects Trice. 


bute from Foreigners, Too. 
Hamilton, Ont., Evening Times, 

There is a coal monopoly in the United 
States. The anthracite fields and the rail- 
ways leading from them are controlled by a 
ring which restricts production and increases 
prices at will. The ring owns many ceal 
properties Which are not worked. We believe 
the only practicable plan to break up the ring 
is tv apply Henry George's system ot tuxation. 
When the owners of coal lands have to pay 
to the state the annual rental value of the 
properties, they cannot atford to keep the 
mines idle; more coal will be mined and the 
price will come down. But Canadians cannot 
settle that question. So long as they choose 
to burn anthracite. they must pay whatever 
the Pennsylvania mine owners choose to de- 
mand from them. 


Truth is Mighty ot the Antipodes as en 
This Side of the World. 
Sydney, Australia, Evening News. 

The political gospel according to Henry 
George is largely increasing his disciples in 
this and the surrounding districts, and the 
result will be evident at the next election _ 
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PRAYING AND WORKING. 


Attention was called some weeks ago to a 
valuable book, ‘‘Our Country,” in the columns 
of THe Stanparp. Itsauthor isthe Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D. D., one of the most eminent Con- 
grezational ministers in the country; and it 
has been recommended asa tract by some of 
the bishops of our own communion. Witha 
masterly hand the learned and eloquent 
author sketches the dangers which threaten 
our country in the near future as the result of 
land famine, increasing poverty, and the 
vices which spring from poverty. His lan- 
guage is quite as “incendiary” and “revolu- 
tionary” as any which the secular press has 
attributed to Henry George or Dr. McGlynn. 
He does not hesitate to prophesy that, unless 
our present evils can be remedied, a bloody 
outburst of anarchy will destroy existicg so- 
cial conditions. 


It is, however, in the remedy suggested - 


that the book is weak and inadequate. 
Prayer, preaching and the reading of the 
Bible are always useful exercises; but, with- 
out good works accompanying them, they 
will not check a famine or a pestilence. They 
inspire with courage the heroic soul; but they 
must lead to action in the material world: No 
great moral or social reform (e. g. the abo- 
lition of chattel slavery) was ever brought 
about simply and solely by prayer and 
preaching. Herein lies the strength of “Prog- 
ress and Poverty.” Mr. George points out 
the disease as clearly as Dr. Strong does; but 
he also points out the practical remedy, 
which every Christian can supplement with 
an unlimited amount of prayer and preach- 
ing. 

Once upon a time a man and his wife lived 
on the edge of a mountain. One morning 
they saw through the window a land shde 
coming, which in a minute or two would 
overwhelm them. The woman in an agony 
of terror dropped on her knees, crying: “Let 
us pray!” The man snatched ber up with the 
cry: “Let us run!” and they were both saved. 
Let us hope that they prayed as they ran— 
there was nothing to prevent. But had they 
remained on their knees, vothing but a miracle 
could have saved their bodies. 

Let us pray, brethren, earnestly and fer- 
vently; for the cause of justice is the noblest 
aim and endof prayer. But Iet us run at the 
same time in the path of truth and right, or 
our prayers Will prove to be but empty words. 
and let us never forget that He, who taught 
us pray “Qur Father,” said in the same dis- 
course: 

“Therefore all things whetsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do yeever so to 
ther; for this is the law and the prophets.” 

(Rev.) J. ANKETELL. 


The United Labor Party Will Give the 
People of Calitornia a Litthe Light on 
this Subject. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Under our present 
system of taxation in this state a very large 
percentage of personal property escapes tax- 
ation and there is no remedy for it. 

The same is the case with unprodactive 
land held for speculative purposes, which, in 
direct disregard of the law and right, the 
assessors make return at about one-tenth of 
its market value, on the ground that it pro- 
duces no rental or croprevenue. The result 
is that the industry mostly of the poorer 
classes of producers has to bear the burdens 
of full taxation, which the capitalist and land 
speculator avoid. Let me illustrate: 

Some years since a well-known millionaire 
of this city numed Michael Reese was 
assessed a large sum for personal property. 
Mr. Reese appealed and made oath that all 
the personal property he bad in the city was 
some desks and stools which he valued at 375, 
and further, that he was a resident of an- 
other county (San Mateo), where he paid 
taxes. Mr. Reese subsequently died, and 
upon the filing by his executors of a schedule 
of personal preperty it was found the estate 
consisted in part of $1,500,000 in money as a 
balance remaining after paying a consider- 
able amount of indebtedness. The total per- 
sonal property sworn to by Mr. Reese in San 
Mateo county at no time was over $100,000. 
This case is only one of a number similar 
where the amount uf personal property was 
concealed from the assessor until made 
known in the schedule of executors after- 
ward. 

Now, a word about land taxation and im- 
provements. There is in this city a Mr. L—., 
whose property, mostly land and houses, is 
approximately estimuted by those having 
some knowledge of them at from $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,060. This gentleman occupies one 
house only, and rents hundreds of others to 
tenants. Some years since, when the esti- 
mates of the wants of the public schools were 
before the board of supervisors, this Mr. 
L—— was opposed to them as extravagant, 
and claimed that his views should have 
weight, as he paid a very large amount of 
taxes. The fact was that the tenants paid 
the taxes on his houses, and that Mr. L—~ 
acted as a collector or agent only in paying 
the taxes so collected over to the city, while 
on the actual value of the houses he paid 
nothing. 

That such a plea should be made in good 
faith by a business man without exciting the 
ridicule of the whole community, shows an 
almost incomprehensible ignorance of the 
true principles of taxation. H. D. D. 


Will Archbishop Corrigan Send a Marked 
Copy of This Catholic Paper to Rome? 


Montreal Catholic Chronicle. 


Look where we will among the naiions of 
christendom, we find the air surcharged with 
the elements of social disturbance. A cen- 
tury ago similar turbulence was manifested, 
but the object then was the attaiament of po- 
litical freedom. Liberty was the cry of the 
peoples. Gigantic wars, appalling disasters, 
widespread suffering and the failure of polit- 
ically free institutions to secure happiness for 
the masses of meu, have led to the develop- 
ment of a new phase of the revelution. Those 
whose professed object is to reform the world 
no longer-direct their energies to the purifi- 
cation of governments. Their efforts are di- 
rected against the social system, of which gov- 
ernments ure only a part. Jn some countries 
this movement bas taken the form of social- 
ism, but as men have come to understand 
that socialism really tends to a far worse acd 
more oppressive system than that which it 
secks to displace, it loses its hold upon them. 
On one side it descends to the wild extreme 
of anarchism, on the other it hus developed 
into that form of agitation which is well ex- 
pressed in the platform of the united labor 
party. As this contines itself to living, prac- 
tical issues, and has been widely adopted by 
the working classes of the United States, it 
may be fairly discussed on its merits. 

If We examine the platform laid down re- 
cently by the two great political parties in 
the states we will find that each is constructed 
on the old plan of arranying the planks so as 
to catch the votes of certuin powerful! sections 
of the people. Broad, unmistakable declara- 
tions of fixed principles du not appear. Ex- 
pediency is evident in every line. This cun- 
not be said of the united labor party, which 
in the first place repudiated socialism in all its 
bearings, and forthwith addressed itself te 
the great question of taxation. What 
neither of the political parties had the 
courage or capacity to grapple, is direct- 
ly, squarely and boldly met. Taxation 
is the vital problem which, if solved correctly, 
sulves the whole question of government. “A 
radical solution is otfered by the united labor 
party in the proposition to abolish all taxes 
except taxes on land. Theresult that would 
ensue from the adoption of this system has 


been clearly stated by its advocates. They 
claim that this will at once relieve labor from 
the burden of government ond throw. tbat 
burden on capital, where it belongs. They 
claim that it will prevent the accumulation of 
ail the land of the country in the hands of the 
few, as men will no longer be able to 
own land without using it. They claim 
that it will greatly promote economy of gov- 
ernment eXpenses, as tax payers. would 
never consent to paying more money into the 


treasury than government could spend, nor | 


would they consent to extravagant expendi- 
ture if they paid the taxes directly. They 
claim that it would put an end to the whole 
svstem of privileged classes who now have 
ther businesses supported by extra. prices 
forced by taxation. In a word, they claim 
that it would solve the whole problem of taxa- 
tion, of surplus, of extravagance, of privi- 
Jege, and give the common. mana chance to 
use what he earns to support himself, instead 
of giving up half of it to support office holders 
aud privileged classes. 

A terrible outcry was raised against this 
roposition When it was first mooted in these 
atter days. But it is really a very old prin- 

cip!e, aud could be proved to have had the 
support of some very high authorities in 
church and states in otker days. It is not so- 
clalism, nor confiscation, nor abylition of 
property rights; it is simpiy a scheme of taxa- 
tion suggested asa substitute for the preseut 
svstem. It bas been pomuted out that the 
United States taxes nearly three thou- 
sand articles of prime necessity; that 
Great Britain taxes about a dozen, whereas 
the united labor party proposes to tax only 
one article. The first cry against this propo- 
Sition has been raised on tbe behalf of the 
farmers, but it is evident that if all taxes 
were abolished except this one, the farmers 
would very quickly perceive how fearfully 
they had been handicapped by the indirect 
system, which robbed them in three thousand 
Ways and kept them constantly engayved in a 
struggle with poverty while they were pro- 
ducing abundance. 


“IT IS A JUST THEORY.” 


Extracts from n scrmon by Rev. E. M. 
Bland of St. Catharines, Ont, 


Rev. E. M. Bland preached on Sept. lla 
sermon on !and and labor, his purpose being a 
full exposition of the teachings of the Anti- 
poverty suciety. The text was taken from 
Psalms, exv, 16: “The heavens, even the 
heavens, are the Lord’s; but the earth hath He 
given to the children of men.” ; 

Mr. Bland said: 

The text I have chosen is one often auoted 
by themselves in support of their battle ery 
of “The laud for the people,” and I will sup- 
plement it by the authorized declaration of 
the Anti-poverty society: 

“Believing that the time has come for an 
active Warfare agaist the conditions that, in 
spite of the advance in the powers of pro- 
duction, condemn so many to degrading pov- 
erty and foster vice, crime and greed, the 
undersigned desires to become a m€mber of 
the Anti-puverty society.” 

He then went on to quote extensively from 
Kev. S. H. Spencer, Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, 
Dr. McGlynn and Henry George, taking such 
parts as seemed to give the land tax theory 
in condensed form, and said: 

Is the family lifé as implicd by the Anti 
poverty society’s favcrite doctrine, “The 
fatherhood of God and the brctherhood of 
man,” capable of being thus expanded into a 
national condition? Certainly, if it is the will 
of God! Is it the will of God! 

Is it His will not that class distinctions 
should cease, but by mutual endeavor poverty 
Shall be, if not abolished, at least diminished 
and made less¢ Can it be otherwise? Did He 
not bid man be fruitful and multiply and re- 
plenish the earth? Could he have intended 
that the faster the race multiplied the poorer 
it should be? Nay, is not all this the result of 
sin, the work of the devil which Christ came 
to undo and crush out, aud to which He 
directed the earnest attention of His fullowers 
when he said, “Ye have the poor always with 
you, and whensvever ye will ve may do them 
good.” But, alas, how unwilling are many 
Christians to do them good, by any permanent 
amelioration of their circumstances, und do 
not rather dismiss the harrowing tales with, 
“Oh, it must be through their own fault or sin 
that they have come to this condition,” and 

they must abide by it; never allowing the 
fault of any system of our p.esent civiliza- 
tion, but simply perpetuating pauperism by 
charity instead of providing work and giving 
each individual an opportunity to avail him- 
self of it. 

I trust I have said enough fairly to repre- 
sent their land theories, though { cannot pre- 
tend to treat them exhaustively to-night, nor 
do I find that they have yet in so many words 
expanded their theory as to adapt it to an in- 
dividual case. I think one may safely con- 
clude that it isa just theory as far as itis at 
present promulgated. 

But now, brethren, having declared honest- 
ty, and, I trust, clearly, their doctrines, you 
have a right to ask of me, us a priest of the 
house of God, what intimnation have we of the 
mind of God on this matter, or have we any? 
Can We reasonably expect that holy writ 
will throw any light on the subject? Un- 
doubtedly yes; and its promoters aim at mak- 
ing ita reiigicus movement from the begin- 
giug under charter of the royal law, ‘Do 
unto others as ye would men should do unto 
you.” 

I will not multiply texts unnecessarily, but 
will briefly show how the Iraelitish common- 
wealth was based upon the principle. tritely 
expressed by King Solomon (see v. 9): “The 
profit of the earth is for all; the king himself 
is served by the field.” Huw unjust, then, 
does it seem that large tracts of: land sbould 
be held for speculation. How suicidal to 
withhold it from. occupation, seeing that, 
without its prvuducts of forest and field, 
prairie and stream, lake and mountain, the 
very monopolists themselves must Starve. 

Now, 1m the inspired organization of the 
hoiy nations, where Moses is providing for the 
trains of caravans by the various tribes and 
famiues, we find this emphatic declaration 
limiting every conveyance of property in 
land, Lev. xxx, 23, “The land is mine.” 

if then, God’s chosen people might not 
claim as their own the Jand froin which they 
had by special command ejected God's ene- 
mies on account of sin, how much less right 
have any other so called possessors to hold 
any permanent title Lo property in land. 

Ab exception 18 made in regard to houses in 
Walled cities wh.ch might be conveyed except 
in the cities of the Levites, whose preperty 
was inahenable as always beloaging tu God 
because occupied by his servants. 

To emphasize and give practical eect to 
this principie that the land belongs to God 
aod only the products of, it to mau, the law of 
the Jubilee was enacted, when every man re- 
turned to his owa possessions. Lev. xxv, 
10—17. 

This was an ideal commonwealth, and. alas, 
its abuse ended in its destruction, but surely 
What nas been can be, and the Jaw fora part 
can becume a law of the whole. 


A Large Land Owner, but a Sensible Man, 


All the same. 
Speaking of the united labor party, Blanton 
Duncan of Kentucky says, in a recently pub- 
hshed letter: 


ahaa arcane ane remeenenti nine ienrieaimemeerraic amen mrs aeanteiceieny iran satstainen monensin 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


By giving to the united labor party of New 
York a unanimous support, the working men 
of that state can settle the next presidential 
campaign in advance. <A victory:in New 
York this fall will demonstrate the possibility 
of labor electing the next president.—_{Omaha 
Truth. 


The agitation by George and his followers 
will be productive of much good, for it will 
rivet attention upon. our present art a and 
pieiuieaele methods of taxation.—{Saratoga 

tar. 

The most striking thing to be seen. this far 
in the present campaigu is the remarkable 
growth of the united labor party; in fact, it. 
now looks as if the party would be the secong 
rather than the third party in the race in this 
State. Its growth is one of the wonders in 
politics.—(Fa:rport, N. Y¥., Herald. 

Tne secret of successful taxation is to levy 
it upon a few objects that cannot be carried 
away or hidden.—[Philadelphia Recerd. 

The time has come when workingmen will 
take a more active part in. politics and will 
insist upon reforms in the interest of working- 
men, and, therefure, in the interest of the 
whole country.—{Cincinnati Post. 

Unequal opportunities and unequal burdens 
have made the millionaire and the pauper. 
An equality in opportunities, privileges and 
burdens must be established before labor 
can come by its own.—{Detroit Evening News. 


No class of people on earth are better edu- 
cated politically than the American working 
classes. They can and do read the daily 
popers and keep posted on current events. 

hey attend political meetings in season and 
heur the principles. and objects of parties ex- 
pounded. And during the day they ponder 
Well all they have read and heard, and 
among themselves discuss it until they are far 
wiser and better posted than many of those 
indifferent or preoccupied persons belonging 
to the professional or leisure classes.—{Balti- 
more News. 


Henry George's theories have been attacked 
by many able writers, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, but as yet no authoritative voice from 
Rome has proclaimed them heretical, or, in- 
deed, pronounced upon them one way or the 
other.—{Montreal Catholic Chronicle. 

Both European and Chinese workmen are 
here only on suffrance. They are aliens com- 
peting with each other for “a mess of pot- 


,tage.” Morethan a mere living neither of 


them are allowed to earn. If more is pro- 
duced up goes the value of land.—[Our Com- 
monweualth, Adelaide, Australia. . 

It is remarkable that all the new parties, 
including the prohibitionists, call upon the 
government to take on new powers.—{Real 
Estate Record and Guide. 

“Mr. George is fortunate in having discov- 
ered the Creator’s intentions,” says the Sun, 
and adds: “Weak, credulous. people who still 
put faith in the Bible, suppose that the Creator 
intended that man should eat bread in the 
sweat of his brow.” But the amount of 
sweat that some people, the Astors, for ex- 
ample, have to shed in order.to eat bread 
will never seriously weaken their constitu- 
tions. —[Buston Globe. 


The farmer who is told that the single tax 
on land values is designed to increase his bur- 
dens while lightening those of the bloated 
monopoiists and aristocrats, ought to stop 
and ask why in thunder the bloated monopo- 
lists and aristocrats are not now howling for 
it. It is not the fashion for them to fight 


things that increase their power or lighten 


their burdens.—[Vincennes, Ind., News. 


Whiie Ninety Merchants Out of Every Hune 
dred Have Failed, Real Estate Has 
Quadruopled in Vaine—-Perhaps There Is 
Some Connection Between the Two Facts. 

Gen. B. F. Butler’s Letter to Boston Herald. 

When a young man has a very little money 
let him buy some property, preferably a 
piece, however small, according to his means, 
of improved real estate that is paying rent. 
He had better buy it when sold at auction, 
under a judicial sale, paying in cash what he 
can, giving his notes for the balance in small 
sums coming due at frequently recurring in- 
tervals, secured by a mortgage on the prop- 
erty, and then use ail his extra income in pay- 
ing up those notes. Itisalways safe to dis- 
count your own note, and if the notes come a 
little too tast,as soon as he getsanything paid 
his friends wili aid him when he is putting the 
money where it cannot be lost, and where the 
property is taking care of the interest, and in 
a very short time he will find that he has got 
a very considerable investment. He will be- 
come interested in it, save his money to meet 
his notes, and he will directly come into a 
ecnsiderable possession of property and hardly 
knuw how it cameto him. That is, he will 
have had a motive for saving, and will ges 
the result of that saving, and will not be 
tempted to enter into speculations. Nothing 
is so safe for an investment as impreved real 
estate. Nothing is likely to grow in value 
faster. In the last fifty years ninety per 
cent of all the merchants and traders in Bous- 
ton have failed. In the last fifty years ninety 
per cent.of all the business corporations have 
tailed or gone out of business, so that their 
stock has been wiped out. In the last fifty 
years all the improved real estate on the 
average has paid its interest and taxes and 
quadrupled in value. If a young man’s 
father can give him anything to start him in 
the world he had better invest it in that way 
and let it accumulate and earu his living, 
and he will be richer than if he had gone into 
business. 


A Spectacle to Shame -the Civilization ef 
Paganism. 


St. Paul Dispatch. 

gince the application of steam to the sew- 
ing machine came ‘to be generally adopted 
female labor has.prevaiied almost. exclusivel 
in the manufacture of all wearing apparel. 
Thousands of women in every large city earn 
their bread as. operators, From childhood to 
old age women appear, for better or worse, 
to have entered into those particular callings, 
and the sex now constitutes an important. ele- 
ment in the great army of labor. co 

Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” haus not wholly 
lost its meaning in our day. The refrain of 
“stitch, stitch, stitch” is now produced by 
steam, and the woman who sews and. finishes 
a dozen of heavy flannelshirtsat fifty orsixty 
cents gives to her task a degree of hard 
physical labor of which her sister of fifty 
vears azo had “not the slightest realization. 
Ruined health and abandoned: hopes are too 
often the outcome of a. frail woman’s few 
years’ labor stooped over the swiftly flying 
shuttle. “Merchants” and “manufacturers” 
grow rich, and their wives and daughters 
on their shopping tour get admirable ‘bar- 
gains,” while upon the shoulders, upon the 
poor and ‘toil-worn women of the factory is 
severely fastened. the yoke of hard necessity. 
Tt has always been so, and doubtless, despite: 
ihe labors of all the proletariuts, from Tibe- 


rius Gracchus to Henry George, it will al- 


ways be so. 

When Helen Campbell, in the series of ad- 
mirable. letters which appeared in the New 
York Tribune a few months ago. placed be- 
fore the reading public the result of her ex- 


amination of the lives of the sewing women. 


of the metropolitan city, it was truly demon- 


strated how utterly ignorant one half of the =. 


world. is as to how the other half iives. The 


spectacle which was then presented would 
shame the civilization of paganism; and, - 


hardest of all other cons:derations, there ap- 
pears uo remedy for it all short of a social 
revolution. 


Good Enongh for the ‘‘ Owners” of Kausas 

“tity, Bur Hough en People Who Want te 
Live There. 
Kansas City Star. 

‘But for its nearness to Kansas City the 


thousands of acres of land lying betweer the. 


city’s: present Hmts and its proposed new 
boundaries would have no value. except. for 


ritory is platted, in lots. and all-of it hasa 
high, actual and permanent value as residence 
property | One tract of 160 acres, bought five 
or Six years ago. for: $100 an. acre, is now 
worth not less than $6,000 an acre. Kansas 
City has made nearly a million of dollars for 
this.one. land owner. For another tract, 
‘bought a year ago for $1,200 an acre, the 
owner has refused three times that price. 


selling at $19,000 an acre now. 


-ferming purposes. As itis most of the ter-— 


-Property at the terminusof the Grand avenue. 
cable, worth S800 an acre three years ago, is 
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‘Jo ahe Miners. 
‘nion is strength’ Batcan thatistrencth avail? 
‘ayi Giant forces, misdirected, fail. 


They own the fish who own the waters, and 
They own the laborers who own the Jand. 


‘The sea tribes thrown upon the saudy beach 


(Straggle in vain; their dying efforts eeach 


‘That doomed are ye, now struggling,¢ shut 


from land, 
As flouncing fishes on the sealess sand. 
STRIKE FOR TEE LanD! or ye shall strike in 
vain, 
For charity is but a show’r offrain 


pon the dying iiskes. 


Hoid in scorn, 


.. Avught that confesses you dependent born; 


Beggarly pleas for an advance of pay, 

@Qr fewer hours to be a Working day. 

Leave willing slaves to beg a lighter task, 
And beggars blind a penny more to ask. 
Leisure und treasure wait you in the soil. 

Go trimgyour lamps and claim your RIGHT TO 

TOIL! 

In His own image God made Man, and He 
Designed man upright, independent, free. 
But Jand by men, and not by man, possessed 
Explains the mis’ry of the world oppressed; 
And in the powers of taxation lic 
At once the evil and the remedy. 


Tax rent, and nothing else beneath the sun, 
And swift the dog will from the manger run; 
Then industries wili rise and wealth abound 
On land and sea, nbove, beneath the ground; 
Trade everywhere be free to play her part, 
With full employment and with ready mart; 


- Abundance shall reward each willing hand; 
nd fo mcn want, SAVE THOSE WHO IDLE 


STAND. 
Ropenrt CcMMING. 


TS GOD, OR MAN, TO BLAME? 


The following extracts are from a sermon 
preached in Palace garden terrace church, 
London, by Rev. Thomas Child, a minister of 
the New church. 

Mr. Chiid took for his text Isaiah v, S: 

Woe unto them that join house to house, 
that lay field to ficld. till there be no place, 
that they may be pluced alone in the midst of 
the land. 

“After pointing out that natural law is but 
another name for God, nud that to assume 
injustice in the ordizuuces of natural law is 
in effect to accuse the Almichty of injustice, 
the reverend speaker passed to the considera- 


‘tion of the injustices due to human agency. 


Human agency brines dificulties into life 
eliefiy by depriving us of those privileces 
proper to our place in life. Natural Jaw, or 
the divine order of events, determines cur 
powers and place; tumian agency detcrmines 
our facilities tere. ‘Do we exch get all that 
belongs te eur place ‘and powers, and which, 
therefore, we oueht to have? It is here—in 
our manhood and} degree—that the, pledge is 
made us; wien nat ural law brings us unto life 
where: and as what we are. there is in that a 
fact, a declaratiou that we ought to have the 
things proper to our manhood and decree. Is 
the tacit promise kept? QYtas net Isit broken 
by natural jaw! No, but by human agency. 
Asi have expluined, the } Javiug hola of such 
things as are brought within its grasp, the 


keeping them in sequeuce and order, and the 


bringing out of them the consequences proper 
to them, is the function of law, and, looked at 
in the Hight of God as the creator ef law, is 
justice, and ihe root of a1] justice iv life. But 
Jaw creutes nothing, and therefore cannot 


creaie injusiice: une, once having created us, 


God is net unjust, nor cun He create injustice, 
for law is uvw His cnly hold upon us. But in- 
justice exists in the farm of deprivation of 
meceszities; in one word, poverty is its proof, 
and there uceds no other. Human poverty is 
the resuli of human evii, and itis a libel on 
God and life to say that it isa natural ordi- 
mance. Keep clear “the things that are dis- 
tinct; God's justice through law—man’s injus- 
tice throuch evil. Before God all men are 
equal, and are equally regarded by Him; but 
man would destroy this equality, and so far 
as the meaus of subsistence fur his fellows is 
concerned, he, being the only free power in 
mature, has temporarily succeeded. It is 
man, We repeat, that upsets this equality, 
pushing his own supposed claims atthe ex- 
pense of others, overriding his neighbor, stor- 
ing up wealth for himself in spite of the 
despair which sees in that its own doom, 
creating thus poverty and its concomitant 
anisery, and with that the extremes of sec- 
tional difference, upsetting the natural condi- 
tion of enough for each and introducing prac- 
tical difficulty, disorder and injustice. 

What is ihe roct of all this? Can we trace 
the cause and course of all this human injus- 
tice? I think we can. Ji is a strange and 
startling fact iat there never was more 
wealth, and that there never was more pov- 

erty, than atthe present day. Here isa sin- 
gular conjunction of things: increase of wealth 
with increase of poverty. And this means? 
That the earth’s products for the subsistence 
ei man—that the incans cf subsistence, ina 
word, have been collected and held by some 
te the exclusion of others from their legiti- 
mate share in the distribution. You whink, 
perbaps, that this is as richt as it is natural— 
right because natural?’ I deny both the richt- 
mess and the naturalness; and those professed 
Christian men who uphold this position little 
know the unanswerable strength of the argu- 
ment they thus place in the hands of the 
denier. All human, and all creatures alike 
needing subsistence, and yct, the whole to 
some and the rest without, not unjust? The 
ehoice of sources of this inequality i is plain: it 
as either natural Jaw (that is, God) or it is 
man which produces this flagrant, unnatural 
inequality. Of course we do not say that it 
is God, aud we deny that it is those who pos- 
sess the Wea'th, soit must be those who are 
without it, that are to blame! and equally, of 
course, it must be the improvidence of the 
poor which creates poverty! This sounds 
Jike effect creating cause; but tbe one thing 
we want explained is quietly dropped—we 
want to know the meaning and the justice of 
the terribie disparity to begin with. Why 
are there poor, and who isto blame for their 
existence as poor? God or man—which? It 
as either one or the other; there is no third. 
df you say that man is not, and that pov- 
erty is natural, the real meauing of your 

Statement, though you may not sce it, 
is that it is God who isto blame. You shrink 
from that! Very well, then, the only alterna- 
tive is than there are human agencies at work 
producing this injustice. Whut are those 
agencies! Can we discover them? We ean; 
and here i begins our catechism. 

What, then, is specially ihe cause of this 
inequality at the present day! While the 
zinussing of the earth's produce by some in 
excessive proportion is the common cause, 
the inequality is more marked at the present 
day because of the general tendency to ex- 
cess in this amassing principle—that more 
men are rich, and richer than the few who 
were rich befor ¢e, ouly em} yhasizes the distinc- 
tion between these and the poor. Where is 
thisexcess of poverty scen? Chiefly in cer- 
tain parts of the country—ia our Jarge towns 


- and in the small villages; the manufacturing 


and smaller towns come under their own 

form of the law—specially the former. If 
the poverty be greater in our large towns 
and strictly country districts, how does it ex- 
press itself? Inu many ways, but markedly by 
sontinucous eflux from ‘our villages, ham- 
sets and country districts of men,. women 
mud children and their continuous in- 


flux into large towns(1) What brings 
them there? Work, or the want of: it! 
A curious thing—to stop our catechism for a 
moment—I will note here. It has been found 
as the result of special investigation, that in 
regard to the lower aspects of London life, 
three generations of dwellers in the slums is 
a rarity; they die out so quickly under the 
stress of poverty, and are supplemented by 
this influx from the country. Well. 
cannot they get in the country the work they 
seck in the towns? Because they have 
been dismissed from, or have left, the places 
they held. What places! They were agri- 
cultural! laborers, for the most part, and they 
were dismissed, or they left, because their 
Jandlords had other uses for the country than 
agriculture. What other uses? They pre- 
ferred to turn the land into pasture, or let it 
out for coursing, or embody it in deer forests. 
Why? Because it brought them more money 
with less labor. That some might be enriched 
or hold what they esteem their own others 
came to the slums to—starve! And these men 
who have dismissed them, what about them! 
Seventy-five of them hold among them, for 
example, half of Scotland; five hundred of 
them hold a third of the land of the United 
Kingdom, while some few thousands prac- 
tically hold the whole. And the millions of 
the rest, what do they get and dof What 
the others please to permit. And thus ends 
our catechism. 

I am giving vou no theories now; this is not 
the place for theories. These things plainly 
mean that the scil of our country, given us to 
live by, may be taken from us; we may be 
largely deprived of its use and good through 
denial of permission to cultivate; that it may 
be treated as private property, and used as a 
monopoly by a certain few who have either 
inherited these supposed rights or been per- 
mitted to purchase them. There is the kev to 
the whole question of poverty—wealth  c- 
cumulation and land ownership. 

Do you ebject that the weaith of the 
country is not confined te the landlords? I 
have uot said that, and have only told half 
my story; but we have, at least, traced out 

ue source of wealth accumulation, and hence 
of distress—the claim (rightly or wrongly) to 
private property in land. Nor is it that the 
System of administration is bad; it is in the 
claim of right itself that the mischief rests. 
The wealth accumulation lies also with another 
class—the plutucracy so called—the merchant 
ciass, Which produces our merchant princes. 
I spoke of these the other Sunday, and I sup- 
pose I must not say any more; but bere isa 
fact. The papers tell us that the late Sainuel 
Morley was worth two and a half millions of 
money, though after his death his will was 
proved under half a million because he had 
previously disposed of the two millions. I 
have here to put this simple but searching 
question: Why should it be possible for any 
man to be worth two and a half millions while 
others are.dying from starvation? Plainly 
there is sometbiug radizally wrong in the sys- 
tem which produces such consequences. I 
have nothing to say against any man in par- 
ticular, or against any special trade; but it is 
no wonder if some should protest against that 
system of trade which allows of such vast re- 
sources for the benefit of one manonly. Isa 
just distribution of wealth, or other than an 
excess of poverty, possible where trade on 
such lines is held as the rule of right? Why is 
it that the men under Samuel Morley(2), and 
those like him, have no larger and more 
equitable interest in the business! Do they not 
dothe work? Is this his just share, and their two 
guineas a week theirs? You may say that he 
planned the concern, built it up and held it to- 
gether, but look ut the disparity! They are 
both God’s creatures, and both have te stand 
before God's bar of justice—both human be- 
ings after all. Whence, then, this disparity, 
and the justice before God of the system un- 
der which he could amass such wealth, and 
his servants remain practically just as they 
were! But we may leave them to settle that, 
while we put again the true issue here: How 
is it consistent with justice that so great 
fortunes should be amassed, or _ such 
enormous incomes obtained, out of the 
soil or out of trade—that there 
should be such an accumulation of the earth’s 
products in the hands of these men, while 
others are starving and even dying in the 
streets! 

But curious movements are noticeable, and 
one is that these two classes, the aristocratic 
and the plutvcratic, are drawing nearer to- 
gether. You find merehant princes giving 
their daughters to the nobility, and the 
nobility more and more entering trade. You 
have nobility as tea merchants, cab pro- 
prietors, and the rest of it! These two classes 
are coulescing, and that is not auspicious. 
It means (for they are the moneyed classes) 
their keeping the reins in their own hands 
through possession of the land between them; 
it means uphill work, further poverty, and 
hard fightaug before justice can reach the 
daylight; it means that there come straight 
to the fucts of the case to-day the strong and 
searching words of Isaiah: ‘Woe unto them 
that juin house to house, that lay field to 
field, till there be no place, that they may be 
placed alone in the midst of the Jand!” Here 
is a simple description of what is taking place 
around us; and we Englishmen can bow to 
the ciaim of exclusive possession of the earth 
as if somehow it Were a right and our ac- 
ceptance of the claim a duty. We are so 
constitutional, so slowly moved, that we 
hardly dare let ourselves recognize the facts 
as chaNengeable, much more breathe a word 
against them; buthe: from the word of the 
Lord, I denounce this thing as a gross usurpa- 
tion and the most thorough paced injustice 
the world has seen. Has the word of the 
Lord nothing here to say against this fact 
and its cause that sume men die in starvation 
aud others live in luxuriance? Yet 
so hampered by prejudice and = pre- 
possession are we that we are fain to 
see that somchow the words cannot apply 
to us. And what of the interpreter of 
God’s truth as applied to life—the pul- 
pit? Silent: the Lord points out the 
injustice, but His messenger proclaints it not. 
Yet if the pulpit is to be a power at all to- 
day, it can only be so by coming down to the 
eentral facts of justice, and taking its stand 
there—speaking the truth in love between 
man and man, and man aud God. 

Nor does the history of the acquisition of 
the land mend matters, for it was acquired 
for the most part by dishonesty, by having a 
stronger arm than their fellows, by marrying 
a king’s mistress, by doing this cr the other 
service for those in power: and so they them 
scives came into power. The historical truth 
seems to be that the title of the English nobil- 
ity (to speak of these alone now)to the estutes 
they possess is as rotten as are equivocal ac- 
tions generally. Yet if it were not so, a prin- 
ciple condemned by the Word of the Lord 
eannot ultimately prevail, and wants only its 
thorough investigation in order to its final 
subversion. Judged in this light, the princi- 
ple of the private possession of the earth by 
those who “lay field to field”—in other and 
plain words, the principle of private property 
in land—is condemucd already, and to its 
final sweeping away needs but the opening of 
men’s eyes to the nature of the fact. 

But would not the subversion of this time- 
honored principle lead to socialism! Iam not 

()After a calculation from actual figures, Alfred 
Russell) Wallace concludes that we have ‘a total of 
nenrly two millions of people who in ten years only 
(f:0m 1871-81) have been forced by the struggle for ex- 
igtence to leave the country for the towns.” 


-@)I breathe not a word against Mr. Morley personally. 


why | 
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here putting forward any theories; I am ad- 
hering to the facts of life seen in the light of 
God’s Word. Moreover, it is no matter what 
consequences the establishment of divine 
justice brings; but, so far as I am concerned, 
I say unhesitatingly, let as have no socialism. 
We have had tyrannies enough and to spare 
without adding to them the tyranny of the 
majority—which socialism inevitably means. 
Socialism is the refuge at this day of men 
with good hearts but poor heads, who don’t 
see the outcome of the things they propose. 
Of all refuges from our present distress, 
true socialism—and I do not mean the 
socialism of the streets—would be the poorest 
and the worst. But while I am as strong an 
anti-socialist as any going, I maintain a truth 
in its demand; and the only way to take out 
its sting and have done with it in the end, is 
to satisfy the element of justice in it; for the 
element of justice in socialism is not confined 
to socialism. The root of all its, to me impos- 
sible, scheme is the class of facts already ad- 
duced, viz.: the concurrent increase of pov- 
erty and wealth, the cultivation or non-culti- 
vation of the land at the pleasure of the sup 
posed owner, and the fact of such ownership 
to the exclusion of others, “till there be no 
place” left. Remove these evils, and the gen- 
uine complaints of socialism have virtually 
ceased. 

If, then, this condemnation by scripture of 
the personal monopoly of land is to be car- 
ried into effect, what is the basis of the jus- 
tice of such condemnation? The ground of 
the essential justice of the case lies in this, 
that every man bas by nature the same right 
as every other man to those original sources 
of life and support which are alike independ- 
ent of any man’s creation, and are produced 
for the sustenance of ail—these sources being 
air, earth and water. But if each man has 
the same right as every other man, none can 
have greater aud none can have less. We 
readily see how this works in regard to air 
and water; if we are deprived of our equal 
rights in these, we can appeal to law, and 
law will establish our claim. If a man shuts 
out my daylight, or so vitiates the atmos- 
phere as to compel me to breathe impurity, 
or for his own purposes contaminates the 
water I drink, a court of justice will recog- 
nize the usurpation and restore to me my 
rights. Now, we say that the law of equity 
here is the equal right of every man 
to do what he wills with these and all things, 
subject, as this implics, to the equal 
rights of all others. Plainly, therefore, 
equity gives to every man the same right to 
the earth as it gives to every other man; and 
equally plainly, such equity abolishes private 
possession. Fora man, then, to make private 
property of that upon which ail alike depend 
for sustenance, and to which all bave an 

equal right, is a manifest and conspicuous in- 
justice. Here is the real social iniquity, and 
which we allow to go unchallenged, even 
when the Lord Himself has challenged it ages 
since. The grouud of equity is -the essential 
ground of its condemnation, and this is also 
the broad and simple ground on which the 
scriptural “woe” is given against it. The in- 
justice here, then, springs not from natural 
law, but from the setting aside of the primary 
natural law between man and man. It is 
human injustice. The only possible remedy, 
therefore, must begin with the recognition of 
the injustice against which the Lord here de- 
nounces a “woe.” 

And this leads me to observe that no sec- 
ondary legisiation can be other than useless. 
We leave the younger sons of our great es- 
tate holders, who are cut off with a mere pit- 
tance, to question the justice of entail and 
primogeniture; but something more rad/ca 
than all this is required; that alone can mect 
the case which shall be asserted by justice 
and the Word of the Lord. What that em- 
bodiment shall be it is not for me here to say; 
if I did you might weil challenge me for the 
leaving of principles and facts, and the 
teaching of theories and opinions; and the 
things that Ihave said are neither opinions 
nor theories, nor will their denial make them 
other than facts and principles. But it is not 
easy to break away from the power of huabit- 
ual monopolies: it is easier unconsciously to 
think from them, even while professedly ex- 
amining them, than it is clearly to see through 
them by the light of equity and reason; those 
who may think that IT am meddling with 
politics, or with things forbidden to the pul- 
pit, may profitably consider this. 

The attitude of religion, as exemplified by 
the church, to the great question of human 
life here laid open cannot, bowever, be well 
passed by. What has she had to say to the 
relation of rich and poor, and its causes? 
Generation after generation, as the wretched 
poor have passed before her, she has exhorted 
them to believe that they are in the Father’s 
house, to “arise and goto their Father,” not 
to look to the evils, or supposed evils, of other 
men, but to their own, to cry to the Lord for 
inercy and forgiveness, and to lock to Heaven 
as their place of reward. All right and good; 
not a word would I say against what of reli- 
gion there isin such exhorting. The wretch 
so appealed to has no chance of escaping the 
curse, and the best thing he can do is to re- 
turn to his Father and say, ‘Father, I have 
sinned.” Qh, if every one of us could do that 
sincercly! Yes, and even he may do that; 
but his descendants? You pass on to them, 
and again to thdir descendants, to all of 
whom you hear in imagination the same word 
Said; and that is all the balm the church bas 
to offer for generations of oppression! but 
against the iniquity—never a word. Surely, 
friends, it is time the church was aroused to 
some sense of her neglected duty in this thing. 
Both pulpit and church may well be losing 
powers in the world! 


But let us be ever so willing, what can we, 


as individual members of the church, do in- 


the face of the world’s crying evils of pover- 
ty, distressand injustice? Toward immediate 
help: you may do much; toward eventual 
remedy, comparatively little, and yet that 
little is something, and imperative upon you. 
Your first duty is to seek willingness to look 
the problem in the face; your second is to in- 
quire for such information as will assist you 
in understanding it; and your third is to en- 
deavor to impart some interest in it to others, 
to spread a public opinion on the subject—to 
assist, in a word, in educating men and 
women on the most momentous social problem 
of the day, and the one which lics at the root 
of all genuine future reform. This is what we 
all cau do, and what we ought to do as much 
as in us lies. 

Again, 1 say, if we have hearts of justice in 
us, let us try to understand it; but to do this 
effectually we must cleanse our own hearts of 
injustice—of the injustices which we put daily 
upon others in thought and a-t; then may we 
hope to see more clearly what justice in life 
requires at the hands of humanity. 


Odium Theologicam. 

ToLEpDoO, O.—Will you be kind enough to 
cease insulting me with your infamous paper? 
If you would dare address me verbaily, as 
you do through your “machine,” THE Stanp- 
ARD, I would order you cut of my house. 

As a priest of the Catholic church, I would 
be lost to al! self-respect and worthy only of 
contempt to receive into my house a sheet 
that continually insults my order and my 
ehurch. I would have written you before to 
cease sending me your paper, but I did not 
wish to notice your insults; but as the paper 
still continues to come, I am compelled to 
send you this written notice. 

Respectfully, PaTRICK O'BRIEN. 


+ bread for which they shall not labor. 


SEPTEMBER 24, 
AT MINER'S THEATER. 


THE THIRTEENTH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 
WAKES UP THE WEST SIDE. 


A Rousing Meeting Listens to the Story of 
the New Crusade—Dr. McGlynn Explains 
How the Teachings of Religion Are to 
Be Given Practical Effect Through Polli- 
tics—Short Addresses From Louis F. Post, 
Frank Ferrell and John Mitchell ef Rich- 
mond, Va. 

The meeting held by the Thirteenth assem- 
bly district organization of the united labor 
party at Miner’s theater, Eighth avenue and 
Twenty-sixth street, on Sunday evening, was 
attended by complete success. Soon after 
the doors were opened there was standing 
room only in the lower part of the house, 
and before 8 o'clock even the top gallery was 
crowded. Hundreds of persons were turned 
away, unable to obtain admission. 

A burst cf applause greeted the entrance 
upon the stage of a party of well-known anti- 
povertyites “and friends of the movement. 
among them being Rev. John Anketell, Louis 
F. Post, John MeMackin, Frank Ferrell, E. G. 
Webb, John Mitchell of Richmond, Va., and 
the committee of the Thirteenth district. The 
first wave of applause had not died away 
when a voice in the audience called for three 
cheers for one of the gentlemen seated on the 
stage, and after these had been given a like 
compliment was extended to several others. 
The good feeling thus evinced continued 
throuchout the evening, and the enthusiasm. 
shown at times equaled that so often exhib- 
ited at the larger anti-poverty meetings at 
the Academy of Music. 

Louis F. Post was introduced as chairman. 
He spoke briefly. In speaking of the time 
and occasion of the meeting, he said: 

“[T heard once, somewhere, that man was 
not made for the Sabbath, but that the Sab- 
bath was made for man. We are using this 
Sabbath for man. We are using it for the 
purpose of bringing people to consider these 
really religious questious—for a question of 
justice is a religious question. And as we 
come to talk it over, we tind that we cannot 
bring the kingdom of God on earth unless we 
go into politics, because the devil has got 
hold of the kingdom now, and we have got to 
get him out by the ballot. (Applause.) 

“And so it is that the Anti-poverty society 
ana the united labor purty have taken. upon 
their shoulders the duty of hoisting this devil 
out. The kingdom of God upon earth can 
never exist so long as any one can be born on 
this planet without having an absolute right 
toa place on the planet. “A member of the 
Anti-poverty society resigned, and a few 
weeks after Joined a fashionable church up on 
Fourth avenue somewhere. Tasked him why 
he did it. ‘Oh, well,’ he said, ‘I gct tired of 
hearing so much about the fatherhved of God 
and. the brotherhood of. man.’ I said: ‘You 
joined a chureh up town? ‘Yes,’ he said. 
‘Don’t they teach the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man up there? ‘Oh, 
yes,’ he answered, ‘they teach it} but the 
deuce of itis you fellows believe init.” (Great 
laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Post explained that as he was obliged 
to take a train for Buffalo, Frank Ferrell 
would act as chairman. Mr. Ferrell, after 
making a few remarks, introduced John 
Mitchell, also a colored man. He said: 

“T come from the state of George Washing- 
ton; I came from the state of Thomas Jeffer- 
son (applause), the writers of that peerless 
Declaration of Independence which forms the 
foundation stone of the platform of the united 
labor party. I have read of your Henry 
George (applause); “I have gloried in your 
Dr. McGly nn (applause), and when I say these 
words I speak not for one class in the state, 
but for all. (Applause.) On the part of those 
present I take pleasure in introducing to you 
our peerless champion, the laboring man’s 
friend, Sees 2 greatest defender, Dr. Ed- 
ward MeGly nn.” 

Dr. McGlynn’s speech was a remarkable 
presentation of the truth that political ac- 
tion, if it would rise to the dignity of states- 
manship and avoid degenerating into a mere 
scramble for offices and plunder, must go 
hand in hand with religion; since it is only by 
the triumph of ethical principles~in other 
words, by obedience to the laws of God—that 
social conditions can be modified for the bet- 
ter. 

“It is,” said the speaker, “the consciousness 
of morai relations with God that teaches man 
his heavenly origin and his eternal destiny. 
It is this that leads him to recognize in every 
other man an cqual child of Gud, and there- 
fore a brother to himself. This consciousness 
of a spiritual existence teaches man that he 
was placed here but for a time, as if at school, 
and that the earth is not hishome. The sin- 
cular fascination of the doctrine of the Anti- 
poverty society and the united labor party 
consists in this, that they aim at something 
more than the study or reducing to practice 
of a great teaching of political economy. 
The society and the party are striving for 
something that is above and beyond all mere 
policies—they are striving to reduce to prac- 
tice the great teaching of natural religion, 
that even, equal, impartial justice to all men 
must be the law of God, since God is the 
father of all his children and not the stepfather 
of any. (Applause.) 

“It is this consonance with the teachings of 
natural and revealed religion that gives such 
fascination to the doctrine of the Anti-pov- 
erty society, and that attracts men to the 
united labor party; that makes men listen to 
the Lord’s prayer as if they had never heard 
it before in all its true significance. They 
pray no longer that they may be fed with 
In the 
school of Christian political economy they 
learn that it were a base and an unworthy 
thing to ask God to give them bread for which 
they should not labor (applause); and 30 when 
they pray ‘give us this day our daily bread,’ 
they are simply asking that they and all their 
brethren may have a better understanding of 
the Father’s plan for the regulation of this 
His goodly schvol, so that all men may have 
abundant opportunity to employ their labor, 
andyno one dare to deprive any one of the 
slightest tittle of what he has produced by 
his labor. (Applause.) ; 

“That is the labor question, the question of 
questions which to-day is clamoring for an 
answer, and which must have anu answer. 
(Applause.) 

‘Is it the law of civilization—the law of 
God—that with wealth must come want? 
that poverty must dog the footsteps of prog- 
ress? that the chariot of civilization must, 
like the car of Juggernaut, crush, as it rolls 
along, the hearts, and bones, and sinews, and 
the very immortal souls of millions of men 
and women end little children? (Great ap- 
plause.) Ifso, Isay it is an accursed thing, 
net worth the price it costs. Then your 
civilization is a meckery and a crime against 
human nature. And if this be the result of 
a necessary law of nature, then nature itself 
is not ordered by a wise and loving and 
beneficent God, but is the mockery of some 
jesting fiend who has created man only to 
make sport of him. 

“To men perplexed and tormented by such 
doubts as these, comes, like balm from 
heaven, the teaching of the truth that justice 
really is the law of God; and that such civil- 
izations as the world has hitherto seen have 


successively been brought to ruin and ex- 


tinction simply because they have not been 
based upon the eternal principles of justice.” 
The doctor kere spoke in glowing terms of 
Henry George, as a man raized up by provi- 
dence to discover and point out the tr uth tbat 
the evils which afflicted society are to be 
remedied simply and altogether by observing 


the clear teachings of the law of God. Then 


turning to the consideration of the practical 
steps to be taken to conform our socia! olity 
to the divine law, -he went on: 

“The labor question may be put in very few 
words. It is this: How shall men obtain their 
natural right to employ their labor and to en- 
joy the fruits? Man must labor in order to 
satisfy his wants. How can he be always sure 
of obtaining his proper wages? 

“Now what are proper wages? Natural 
wages are precisely what a man : makes, What 
a man makes is his. The whole idea of prop- 
erty rests upon this truth. Those things be- 
long to us—are private property—which we 
have produced by the exercise of our labor 
and our patience upon the natural materials 
to which we have legitimate access. 

“But what man ever made the earth? What 
mancreated the general bounties of nature? 
God alone confessedly has made these things, 
and therefore to Him alone do they belong 
in absolute ownership. In His goodness and 
mercy He has given the use of these things 
as a free gift to all His children, but never 
did He intend them to be the absolute prop- 
erty of a chosen few! 

“The teaching of this doctrine of the new 
crusade is the teaching of Thomas Jefferson, 
who said: ‘I hold that land belongs in usufruct 
to the living, and that the dead have no con- 
trol over it.’ (Applause.) Usufruct is alegal 
Latin word which means the use of the fruits. 
And so he held that each generation has a 
right 10 the use of the fruits of the earth, but 


a right to such use only, and no title to the 


absolute ownership of the earth. 

“The solution of this labor problem. will 
come when we shall have given to ullwho are 
willing to work an opportunity to employ 


their labor on the natural god-given elements. 
of production, and security thats they. shall’ 


enjoy ail they may make by their. labor. 
That is the perfect justice we demand for 
labor, and we will never give the world auy 
rest tillwe have attainedit. (‘Hi! hi? and 
great cheering.) Don’t you see that if one 
man demands for his labor something more 
than he has produced, he is asking for some 
portion of what some other fellow has pro- 
duced? That is not ‘air. It would be robbing 
some other man of the fruit of his labor.” 

The speaker then pointed out the close con- 
nection between the monopoly. of land and 
the injustice inflicted upon labor, and pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate how the remedy could 
be adopted without any shock to existing 
social institutions, without any infringement 
of the just rights of any one. 

“A creat many,” said he, “are troubled by 
the false notion that this doctrine of restor- 
ing to men their equal right to the use of the 
bounties of nature is to be carried-out by ent- 
ting up the land into little bits and. giving: 
everybody a bit. We have no inteution of 
doing anything of the kind. Weknow per- 
fectly well that it is necessary for the best 
interests of labor, for the higher interests of 
civilization, that men shall have perpetual, 
undisturbed possession of the choicer portions 
of these reneral bounties, and we would be 
the last ones in the world to wish to. disturb 
that possession. All that we insist on is that 
those who occupy, undisturbed, and forever, 
if you choose, the choicer portions of those 
general bounties, shall pay to the community. 
a perfect equivalent for the privileges that 
they enjoy. We do not want to disturb any 
title or possession. We do not want the state. 
to be the landlord. We would allow things 
to remain just as they are to-day, but we 
propose practically to assert the common 
ownership of all these natural bounties by 
levying the full rental value of them into the 
common treasury. That simple remedy will 
give tothe people all the benefit of the joint 
ownership of the right to the use of ‘the land, 
and it will enable them to remove all other 
taxes. ates 

“And what an enormous benefit will it be 
to you, the people, to have thus poured into 
your common treasury the enormous sums 
now @rongfully paid to private individuals 
and retained by them. Out cf this magnifi- 
cent fund will come, not only all the gocd 
things you get now, but immensely ee. all: 
paid for out of the magnificent .estate that 
you own and you have been cheated out of. 

“And in close connection with this owner- 
ship of the general bounties of nature is also 


the ownership and control of those things. 


that are necessarily menopolies and can only 
exist by the consent of the sovercign people— 
the railroads, telegraphs and telephones. 
These things ought to be owned by the people 
and used only for their. benefit precisely after. 
the manner of the postoffice. (Applause.) 
‘“Andit has been suggested, andl cordially 
approve of the suggestion, that we may then 
terminate the charters, as the sovereign peo- 
pie have the right to ‘do at any moment, of 
the surface and elevated city railroad 
companies, paying them the actual. val- 
ues of their properties without reck-. 
oning the charters that they got from us 
for nothing. (Applause.) We might run these. 
roads free for the people, just as we have 
already free parks and free seats in the parks 
and free schools. This would not be com- 
munism, but a magnificent busiaess invest- 
ment for us, the people of New York. It 
would be improving the value of land wonder- 
fully. (Applause and laughter.) Haven't 
you noticed how real estate speculators get 
up free excursions with bands of music. aid 
free lunches and all that sort. of | thing, invit. 
ing the dear people to come and en Joy them- 
selves, twenty-five or thirty miles out in New 
Jersey or Long island, and be entertained by 
a lecture from an expert. auctioneer (laugh- 
ter) who will sell them lots upon which they 
can make homes for themselves. Now, you 
see, it pays these real estate speculators to give 
people free excursions, with the music and th 
lunch thrown in. And might it not pay is 
the common people of New York, to run these 
railroads free, so that the people. who are. 
now stifling in tenement houses might. be in- 


duced to go and build themselves | homes out: 


in the country? It would be money in: our 


pockets to build these railroads ten or fifteen. 


miles further out, make tbe road beds more 


solid and have powerful locomotives that: 


could give real rapid transit, so people could 
go out twenty five or thirty miles to: or from 


their homes free, because then land would be- 
actually increased in value, and people thus 


interchanging benefits with one another would 
be improving immenseiy their common. state. 


(Applause.) 
‘Don’t you see how that. would benefit 


labor? 


“And this is not ail The chief benefit of 
our reform will be the constant demand it will. 


create for labor. So that I am almost: pre- 
pared to say that even if we had to throw 


every cent of that rental value into the sea, 


it would stijl be a good thing. for us to take 
it from the present landlords. 
be such fools, of ccurse, as to waste money. 
But the chief benefit of our reform will. be 
not in appropriating the rent for the. public 


of the possession of these natural bounties. 
When we tax land up to its full rental value 


it will no lounger pay men to hold any natural. 


bounties without ‘using them. They will have 
to put them to their highest ability... Not 
merely will no mau be able to afford to keep 


saving machinery. which 


money on deposi 
S100 apiece 


We should not. 


‘total to the cret 


treasury, but destroying the speculative yalue | 
months lle t 


a y valuable site laying idle, but he will not be 
able to afford to build an inferior house upon 
it. If itis very valuablehe willhave to buiid 
a very. valuable house. And so on. the 
hundred thousand dollar lot be will pug. 
up a chalf a. million ~ dolar 
Don’t you sce where labor comes in there 
(Laughter.) The highest utilization of these 
natural bounties will require the constant use 
of labor. And this Inbor will be constantly in, 
demand. Lands now. held idle will have ta 
be abandoned by the mer who cannot use 
them. A large portion of the agricultural 
land wili be thrown open to any who may 
choose to. occupy it; and for years many agri- 
culturists will probably pay no rent at all 
For it is only when the scramble begins, when 
there is competition, that land begins to rise 
in value. .Men are now speculating on the 
necessities of senerations yet unborn. But 
‘puta tux on the artificial scarcity of natural 
bounties, and they will all be thrown open to - 
the world. . 

“Rut even if land should continue = to be all 
occupied by private owners there need ben 
feur that labor will be at the mercy o 
capital. Instead of. the sad spectacle of 
workmen begging for work on. almost an 
terms in order to escape starvation, you wi 
have the amusing spectacle of the poor em-. 


’ ployers running after workingmen and beg 


ging them to be kind enough to. work on their 
own terms. (Smiles and applause.) 
“Now, that is the solution of the labor probe 
Tem and the necessary result will be equali 
Labor.will be honored and respected. | Me 
will enjoy the full equivalent of all that they 
produce. The magnificent economy of labor- 
now benefits th 
landlord alone will then benefit the laborer 
well. Much more will be produced. with 
fewer hours’ work. Labor will no longer be, 
the. decrading, debasing thing that. it’ to 
often is now. A-few daily hours. of com 
paratively light labor will produce enouch to 
upport a: family, and no woman wil have 
envage in unwomanly toil. 
‘When justice shall thus be doue men wil 
begin to understand and to realize in practice 
as ‘they have never before done the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God, a 
to realize the meaning of our Lord’s praye 
in its fullness: ‘Thy will be done. on eartha 


itisin heaven.’ 


‘With the abolition of. poeerty the vice and 
crime and deg radation that now attend it wi 
vanish from the earth. And when we pray, 
‘Give us this day our daily bread,’ we shall 'b 
praying. not merely that we ourselves. mi 
haye the opportunity of living, but. that al 


mankind may enjoy that justice which wil 


give to all the equal ‘ight of access to natur 
opportunities and the full. fruits of their labor. 
“The word ef God teaches us that there is 
a crime that-cries to heaven for venzence.. 
—the crime of depriving the- laborer: of his 
hire. - (Applause.) The laborer is deprived, 
of his hire not mereiy when he is robbed: of 


|} what he may have been compelled to bargain 


for beforehand because of his. necessity, “but 
also when he is deprived of the full fruit of 
his labor or its perfect equivalent. The Trish 
tenants, the tenants in New York, in Pennsy I- 


“yania, in Illinois, are deprived of their: hire 


wheu they are compelled to give a portion of 
what they make to some manto whomit never 
can. belong—namely, the Jandlord. n€ 
plause.} 
“Let us see to it that the prosperity: of 0 


‘countr v be based upon the eternal rock of ju 


tice. If we see to it that the. labore 
not deprived of his. hire, that the ne 
value. that comes to: land, no 


individual exer ‘tion, but: from the pr 


it is in the: nature 
is based upen justice to 


‘based upon iniquity ‘to share the nature | 


iquity, which necessarily tends to. dest 


tion.” 
The doctor then’ spoke i in glowing terms 


the privile ce that every man and woman. liv 


ins in these times enjoyed of aiding int 


“abolition of industrial slavery, and picture 


the pride and pleasure w hich those now youn 
might hereafter take in telling of the dought 


blows they struck for truth.. Then, resuming 
“a practical vein once more, he adverted to 
the coming fair of the Anti-poverty society, 


and urged his hearers to do what work they : 
could for that worthy object. 
The doctor concluded his speech by an 
nouncing that the: present meeting was. but 


the ‘first of a’series. to be beld on the we 


side, of which due notice would be give 


hereafter. 


The long continued applause and. cheerin 
testified to the interest with which the auc 
ence had listened to Dr. McGlynn’s speech... 

The singing of “Our Bright. Cross Bann 
by Miss Munier’s chorus was foilowed by 
short speech from the Rev. John Ankete 
and after a few words from J ohn McMackin. 
the meeting came. to a close... 


_ The Testimony of the Savings Banks. 
A correspondent forwards. the followin 7 

CHOIRS from the Trenton, N- Jey Times: 
Henry George, Edward McGlynn and othe 


pessiniists who think that poverty and, 

ress go hand in hand, are respectfully § in ited. 
by the Norwich Bulletin to explain the fa 
that the savings in the savings banks of Ne 
York state have increased $26,500,000. durin; 
the past: fiscal” year. The total amount of 
is $196,038,000, or nearly. 
‘for every man, women and. chil 


in the- state. There are 4,298, Of5 open. ac 


| counts, which is more than one apiece for ev 


family in the state. The deposits m the sa 


“ines banks reflect the financial condition of the 
comnnion peaple—the people in comparatively 
“hunible: circumstances, the people: with smal 


savings, the people who are not included i 


the term “rich.” Heary George declares.that 
“the rich are growing richer. and. the 


poor 
poorer. These statistics give the lie to that 
statement... The poor are growing richer. - 


By a curious coincidence, the same mail tha 


brought the above chpping, brings the follow 


ing letter: 


The answer: to the proposition that: “The 
poor are growing poorer while the rich are 


‘growing ‘Ticher,® is that the depositors, ac 


cor dine to. statistics, are increasing eac 


“your, and the amount deposited in- saving 
banks has steadily grown, notwithstanding: 


the howl of the: agitators. and reformers. 


this be so, how can they be growing poore 
As I have seen no direct answer to this “‘knoc 
down argument,” I thought the readers. 


VEre STANDARD micht be interested i in how i 
was done:. Not long since I was conversing 
With a centleman—and hewas by no means. 


a member of the laboring. fraternity ond h 


told me how he managed to get an amounts 
into the savings bank b ond. the $500 which 
the rules of the bank accepted from a sing! 
depositor.. He put in his $500 in: his ow 


name, and $50) each tu: the credit. of bis wif 


It is. eonsidered one of the 


cand: children. 
untryy, and pays, L 


‘safest institutions in the 

think, four per cent. 
Now if this: centleman made the discovery 

that he could. de posit S500. each 

of his children, wife and his. ° 

cousins aud nis aunts,” how many more are 

doing the it w ould make aerand, 


Sree in’ the cold winter 
r are in need of coal. It 
would make, he ser, a fine showing in the. 
Statistics, and, ‘ib occurred to me, it accounted. 


for te mills i in he cocseoue 


- house, - 
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veye view of a large part of Brooklyn. 
passenger watches for disparities in medes of 
life he can see many of a striking kind as he 


. the landlord holds the key. 


summer. 
- @ounections are imperfect, and white and 
~ lack people live together in the row in filth 


gs not charming 


Oaward te Liberty. 
Boe {atr—"Killarney. 
Men! the time has come at last 
When your birthright you should claim! 
Nail vour banner to the mast, 
- And be men iu more than name! 
Stand together side by side, 
Be a brave, united band; 
* ®hout your war cry far and wide— 
God has made for all the land! 
Be your slogan in the fight, 
Death to wrong, and life to right! 
Down with fell poverty! 
The land for all shall be! 


QO awake; be not supine! 
Don your armor for the fray; ® 
Put your trust in God divine, 
He will guide you on the way! 
For He wills that you be free 
To possess the gifts He gave; 
Op! and make the land slaves flee— 
God detests a willing slave! 
Doldly murch, then, to the fight! 
2attle for your ravished right; 
Yourseives must make you free; 
Then strike for liberty! 


By the cross of our crusade, 
‘By our hate of crime and wrong, 
~By our warm love, undismayed, 

For our leaders wise and strong, 

Let us swear we'll never cease 

To do battle for the right, 

fil arrives the dawn of peace, 

And the wrong is conquered quite! 
God's decree must be obeyed! 
This fair earth for all was made, 
Up, then, from slavery! 

Onward to liberty! 


- BROOKLYN'S HOMES. 


There are thousands of happy homes in 
Brooklyn. There are many people in that 
vity living beneath their own roofs who could 
never hope todo so in New York The cost 
of a Brooklyn house and lot is, on an average, 
less than two-thirds of the cost of a similar 
house and a lot of the same size in New Yorx. 
Ju Brooklyn are long streets lined with 
bouses smaller than it would pay landlords to 
erect on any street in New York, and they 
gcneraily shelter but one or two families. So 
Brooklyn people speak of their city as a “city 
of homes;” at least those people do who write 
for the press and talk in public for Brooklyn. 
They believe the statement, and they have a 
Motion that in uttering it they are loyally 
standing up for Brooklyn. This makes them 
feel good. It rather flatters them, too, to 
speak as Brooklynites of Brookiyn, and say 
what cannot be said of its big neighbor across 
the East river. Thisis apt to make them feel 
even better. Vanity is often the strongest of 
men’s passions. 

Grooklyn’s acres are broad. Whoever 
would gain an adequate notion of the city’s 
area may do so by walking from Gowanus to 
East New York and thence to Greenpoint 
ferry. In doing so he will have covered as 


J. Rras. 


much ground asif he were to walk around 


Paris on its fortifications. But he might not 
earry away an impression that Brooklyn is 
entirely a city of homes. Nor might he be 
willing to assert unhesitatingly that those 
homes he has seen, even if many of them are 
eostly, ure such as he would prefer to all oth- 


ers he could imazine. 


There is, in fact, something the matter with 


-Brooklyn—something that makes its homes 
Jess spacious, less comfortable and less beau- 


tiful than they onght to be. Moreover, there 
is plenty of vacant building room for homes 
where there are none. 

Brooklyn’s empty spaces are by no means 


- @ilin the suburbs. Excepting in the heart of 
the city, cue cannot walk many blocks with- 
-@ut passing broad open lots. Occasionally he 
“Will sce whole squares vacant. But if he 


walks further on he will come upon long rows 
of brown stone or brick houses, cramped side 


‘by side on narrow lots, just as if all the 


pen spaces he had passed were in use. Any- 
where out near the edge of the city the pic- 
ture presented is not, asa rule, a pretty one. 
It is that of a dismembcred farm or old coun- 


‘try seat and inchoate streets. Here and there 
_ 4s a block of small] houses on yards pinched as 
badly as those far intown. High tenements 


are also seen, asif there were no room for 
people in cottages down on the ground. 
Scattered about on the street lines, lacking 
srder or coherent esthetic purpose, are new 
houses, which seem to be feelers thrown oui 
to ascertain the future character of the neigh- 
borhood. 

The tenement house is invading every part 


- @f Brooklyn except the sacred precincts of 
fashion. The Citizen printed the statistics of 


mew tenements a few weeks ago. They were 
encugh to supply an argument against Brook- 


dyn being jusily called a city of homes. 
Usually nowadays when an old house is torn 
a@cwn in Brooklyn a tenement takes its place. 


If the seeker for truth shouid look with bis 
own eyes at that part of South Brooklya 
lying contiguous to Gowanus canal, he would 
see a most uninviting neighborhood. Indeed, 
fis difficult to point out in New York one 
dirtier or more ‘shabby and repellent. It is 


~ pot made up of homes; it is the abode of poor 


tenants. A ride in one of the street cars of 


the line that skirts the river from Hamilton 
ferry north and winds along the navy yard 


and up to Greenpoint reveals many sights 


that detract from Brooklyn’s claims to 


beauty. Of course, storchouses and manu- 


- $acteries are hardly to be expected to illus- 


trate the splendors of architecture, but 
wedged in among them are hundreds of old 
rookeries occupied by American citizens. 
The votes of these people may soon show 
What they do not lixe their quarters. 

A ride on the elevated road gives a bird’s 
If the 


rides on high, What no one can fail to 
notice is that in fifteen minutes after the time 
he is Jooking down into streets crowded with 
the poor be is out in the country. Why do 
Ret the poor go out to the wpen country? 
Alas, the country is not open. It is shut and 
It is as nearly as 
un be an even thing in expenses as between 


"the poor workingman in East New York and 
- the one living near the big bridge. 


Alluntic avenue near Schenectady avenue 
s rather u long way back in Brook- 
It is almost in sight of the trees 
ft Cypress hills cemetery. There isa long, 
igh building there calied Chicago row. It is 
rendezvous for hard characters, a swarm- 
Suz place for the miserably poor, and is be- 


«eonnng a pest hole. There have been an 


alarining number of deaths in it during the 
The plumbing is poor, the sewer 


geod squalor, The tenants throw garbage and 
other refuse in the street, and the view 

g. .Chicago row is divided into 
twenty-four houses, some containing three 


- Zamilies, sume four, some five. Its population 


as fully two hundred and fifty. 

The Finn flats on Fulton street, near 
Schenectudy avenue, are noted for the num- 
ber of deaths that occurred there in the late 


heated term. The undertaker’s wagon was 


secn in front of one of the doors nearly every 
day. The helpless tenants, when they com- 
plained of the condition of the place, received 


the reply, “If you don’t like it, why, move.” 


Water stands four or five inches deep in the 
cellars. A® vile odor comes from the out- 
houses in the yards. Fifty to sixty people live 
in each of the houses in this row. 

Brooklyn is not yet the ideal city of homes. 
There is something the matter with it—some- 
thing that makes its jammed together brown 
stone rows monotonous; that maintains ugly 
open spaces in the city as if parts of it were 
blighted, and that gives to its poor malignant 
diseases and kills their children. 


A Few Plain Truths from:Manistee. 
Manistee, Mich., Broadaxe. 

In the consideration of the labor question 
we are often toid that labor is so much better 
off now than when our fathers were young. 
The old boary headed monopolist and land 
grabber will tell you how he came and lo- 
cated at a certain place and did ‘his first day's 
work for twenty-five cents or a good square 
meal of victuals. He will rub his hands with 
giee, and recount how he worked for Squire 
Flapdoodle at six dollars a month, and fed, 
clotbed and educated a family of forty chil- 
dren on that amount. 

And now suppose all these pleasant’ little 
fables were true, and that twenty-five cents 
per day was the tip top wages of that period. 
And suppose wages now ure four times as 
much, stil! the monopolist has succeeded in far 
outstripping the laborer in the advance of 
the price of what the laborer has to buy. 
And the very article no Jaboring man can ex- 
ist without—the very necessity that every- 
body must have in order to live, has advanced 
hundreds and thousands of times more rap- 
id}y in price than wages. This article of 
prime importance that is so necessary to 
every person’s existence, is land, made not by 


man, but fashioned out of the dim and 
mysterious mist of the past by the 
skilled tingers of the great divine 


mechanic, and never yet by Him ceeded to 
any buman being that has lived in the past, 
lives now, or will live in the future. No man 
hus, nor can he have, any more rigkt to own, 
except for the purpose of using, any particu 
lar inch, foot or acre of this land than any 
other man, aud yet we see right here before 
our eyes how iu the past tweutv-live years 
the land upon which laborers must live, if 
they live at all, has advanced in price from 
five or ten dollars an acre to over one thou- 
sand dollars anacre. In the same time wild 
jauds in almost any part of the state have in- 
creased as much as ten times since our fathers 
worked for twenty-five cents per day. 

The question then comes, if land, the most 


-mecessary thing which mun needs for his ex- 


istence has jumped from $1 an acre here iu 
Manistee to $1,000 per acre, huw is the fabor- 
ing man to hive as comfortably now on $t 
per day as he could then on twenty-five 
cents per day? People who talk so glibly 
about how much better off materially the 
laborer is to-day than he was fifty vears azo 
are simply short sighted and narrow in their 
facts and figures. They open their mouths 
and swallow everything they hear which 
tends to pander to their prejudices and pre- 
conceived notions. They are deceived by the 
fact that those things which labor produces 
are all much lower in price now than they 
were then, and those things which labor has 
to buy, such as land, religious worship, legal 
advice, medical attendance, insurance, rent, 
fuel, ete., etc., are all higher now than then, 
with land, the most important necessity of 
all, taking the lead in the enormous advance 
under the manipulation of the monopolist. 


Ie Only Needs to be Explained. 
Vincennes News. 


Mr. Richard Merrill, a leading farmer of 
Steen township, called in to renew his sub- 
scription Monday afternoon. 

In the course of a long conversation Mr. 
Merrill expressed the belief that the new 
movement is in the right direction; that it 
will break up land monopoly, relieve the 
farmers of the frightful burden of taxation 
which is pressing them down, and inure gen- 
erally to the benefit of labor; und that, being 
based on and inspired by a great truth, it is 
bound to succeed, and that before long. 

Like other intelligent farmers, Mr. Merrill 
sees that farmers, as farmers, are making no 
money; that, in fact, they are getting deeper 
and deeper into debt as a rule, mortgages 
eating tbeir way steadily into the savings of 
years, while there is little or nothing abead 
to inspire hope. ‘The only men whoare mak- 
ing any mouey,” said Mr. Merrill, “are those 
who go into trading or speculating. The 
working farmer is scarcely making more than 
a living; and many of them, in spite.of hard 
work and close economy, are running steadily 
behind, as proven by the mortgage record.” 

Trustee Weaver was with him and agreed 
to Mr. Merrill’s general statements. He said 
that the single tax was misunderstood; but 
since it was explained to him it scemed just 
and proper and he thought its application 
would greatly benefit working farmers. 

These gentlemen are but types of the mass 
of farmers who are coming to understand that 
something must be done, and that svon, to 
check monopoly and remove the terrible bur- 
dens which oppress the agricultural classes. 
We hope they will not rest until they induce 
every farmer in their locality to give this 
great question close aud careful study. 


A Suburban Resident's Opinion. 
Correspondence Roselle, N. J., Record. 

It seems to me unjust that the man who 
benetits the neighborhood in which he lives by 
building a handsome blic building, or a 
pretty little home, keeping his place cozy and 
comfortable for his family and a pride to his 
neighbors, should have a fine placed upon his 
efforts by an added tax on each improvement, 
while the man holding an equally valuabie 
piece of land opposite, unimproved, ruvning 
to weeds, an eyesore to the village, which he 
does no good with himself, por yet will allow 
apy one else to do good with, is encouraged 
in his dog-in-the-manger spirit by his taxes be- 
ing merely nominal. In fact, the good citi- 
zens around him, by building upon and im- 
proving their !and, are benefiting him by 
increasing the value of his vacanc lot, and 
are taxcd for their pains in the bargain. In 
my opinion everybody who is net merely a 
land speculator, everybody who is using land 
to live on, or for business purposes, will be 
far better off under the new system of land 
taxation than at present. 


What About the Men Who Want Land That 
They Can Use With Profit? Won’t the 
“Call”? Consider Their Caso?’’ 

San Francisco Call. 

It has been the misfortune of this state that 
whenever a demard has arisen for iand the 
owners have checked the inquiry by asking 
excessive prices. They have been consumed 
witlagonyv lest some one else should make 
money out of the land besides themselves. It 
kills them to think that the party to whom 
they sell might make a profit on a resale. 
They want all there is in it—all. These people 
defeat their own object. People are not all 
fools. Men who have money to buy land with 
want to increase their pile, not to diminish it. 
They want to buy land they can reasonubly 
hope to sell at a protit. If the owner asks all 
the land can reasonably be worth for a long 
time to come, they will Jet him alone and try 
elsewhere. If in any community the land own- 
ers combine to put up prices beyond reason, it 
is safe to look for stagnation in that commun- 
ity and low prices for real estate. 


Why England Imports Food and Exports 
Men. 
Correspondence London Echo. 

Our system of land tenure prevents the most 
profitable use of land. We get the greater 
part of our foreign agricultural and dairy 
supplies not from great capitalist farms, but 
from those countries where the farms are 
small and cultivated by the families with little 
or no bired labor. Ireland under a small 
farmer system exported a deal of food stuif, 
and Holland, with a population thicker than 
our own, yet sends what we cannot (f) raise 
here. I have this year conversed with a great 
many farm laborers in Essex and Suffolk, and 
they tell me they would be glad enough 
to get a cottage with three or four acres at 
farmers’ rent. This they are unable to ob- 
tain. As the landlords, for personal reasons 
and fear of increased poor rates. do all they 
can to keep a working population off their 
estates, and the farmers are afraid that labor- 
ers With other means of subsistence would be 


too independent, so they are kept virtually 
dependent serfs, or must crowd into the 
already overstocked labor market of the 


towns, instead of remaining on the 
soil, customers for town goods. Un- 
der our system of private property 
in land a remedy is impossible. ‘The 


land of a country,” says John Stuart Mill, 
“belongs to the people of that country.” The 
state, therefore, should hold the land for the 
use of all on equal terms. The ground rents 
would be paid to the state instead of to lo- 
dividuals, and need less “‘state management” 
than our taxes at present. This land question 
is the problem of the immediate future, and I 
would appeal to your readers to impartially 
study this aspect of it. If the principle is 
true its practical application must remove 
our difficulties. 


The Tenement Heuse as a Cause ef In- 
temperance. 
Dr. Auna S, Daniels in the Christian Union. 

The increase of intemperance among tene- 
ment house women can searcely be ques- 
tioned; and here again the construction of the 
tenement house plays an important part. A 
tenement house is usually occupied by people 
of one nation. A house is thus distinctly 
German, Irish, etc. The people are clannish, 
mixing but little with the women of other 
nutions; especiallyjis this the case, for ob- 
vicus reasons, of those women not speaking 
the English language. 

Compunionship plays an important part. A 
woman Wishing a glass of beer, sends out for 
a pint and divides it with her neighbor. The 
people are very generous in all things. The 
neighbor returns the compliment, and the 
amount of beer consumed varies with the 
financial condition of the people, One drink- 
ing woman moving into a house of moderate 
d@rinkers exercises a wonderful influence over 
the others, in time making every woman as 
bad as herself. Ihave repeatedly observed 
this. Of 198 women questioned as to the 
eause of their intemperance, 174 acknowl- 
edged that they knew of no other cause but 
“friends” in the tenement house. These peo- 
ple live in the close, hot rooms, with no means 
of obtaining fresh milk or cold water (ice be- 
ing expensive, and there being frequently no 
place to put it); but it requires but a moment 
to vbtain fresh, cool beer. If a woman cannot 
obtain this, she can always procure that 
vilest of beverages, stale beer. The saloon is 
near at hund. It is not necessary for the wo- 
man to Jeave her work; her own child or a 
neighbor’s child obtains it with no difficulty; 
at any and ail saloons any child able to carry 
a@ pitcher or a tin cun is givea the beer, in 
direct violation of the law prohibiting the 
sale of Jiquor to minors. The child is sent atall 
times of the day and late at night. Sundays 
and holidays children can be seen at the side 
door of the ever open store. Littie girls are 
often sent into the vilest saloons, thus early 
becoming accustumed to the evil resorts. In 
those families in which boarders are taken the 
drinking is sometimes almost incredible. At 
first the woman drinks moderately, then re- 
sorts tu it if misfortune or sickness overtakes 
the family. She forgets her trouble while 
drinking, thus resorting to it more and more 
frequently, until home and money are gone, 


her children in one of the many 
charitable institutions; utterly home- 
less and friendless, with no means 


for a night's lodgiag, the miserable stale beer 
dive is always open to receive the wretched 
woman, unless fortunately she is arrested 
and sent to the island. The stale beer dives 
so numerous below Grand street are most 
fully developed in the notorious Mulberry 
street bend. These beer dives are situated in 
tenement houses, usually in the back room of 
the basement. The frequenters of these 
places, men and women, With not infrequently 
a baby belonging to one of the women, are su 
depraved one can scarcely believe them 
human. 

The place is dark, the atmosphere sickening; 
they have gone us low as 1s pussible. I have 
talked with some of these women; there is 
nothing to appeal to—the last spark of hu- 
manity is gone. Unless some institution res- 
cues the children they will follow in the foot- 
steps of their mother. I do not pretend to 
say that all tenement house women are drunk- 
ards, but Ido believe that, with few excep- 
tions, all drink more or less, and intemper- 
ance will increase as long as the women are 
in their present surroundings. 

The question arises as to what can be done 
for these people. There is but one satisfac- 
tory auswer, and that is to remove forever 
the cause of the abuse described; and this can 
only be done by removing the tenement 
house system. How todo this is a problem 
which should demand instant and untiring 
attention, That the board of health can 
modify these conditions cannot be denied, 
but it 1s absolutely impossible for laws now 
existing, even if they were rigidly enforced, 
te remove the cause of the “sociai wrong,” 
the modern tenement house. 


A Methodist Paper that Wante [ts Readers 
to Know the Truth. 
“a Woman” in Minneapolis Methodist Herald. 

One of the most absurd errors afloat is the 
idea that Mr. George wishes to have the land 
divided up or parceled out amoung the present 
inhabitants; another, that he would have gov- 
ernment take possession of the whole und 
rent it out to the highest bidders. The Youth’s 
Companion is not often caught nodding, but 
in a recent editorial it erroneously stated that 
Mr. George’s theory is “that. the exclusive oc- 
cupation of any piece of laud by one person is 
a social wrong.” On the other hand a sociai- 
istic paper objects to the doctrine of Henry 
George because be would let us all remain in 
private possession of our homes, disturbing no 
one in his private use of land. This last is not 
an error, only it is a pity that the objector 
should object. 

It is indeed so. Mr. George would disturb 
no one in his present occupation of the land, 
would not change land titles (though their 
Meaning would, of course, change), or call 
i et present land owners for any restitution 
of the revenues long stolen from the people 
in their blindness and ignorance of true 
justice. The revolution he propuses, though 
Immense and far-reaching in its beneficent 
consequences, is a very peaceful revolution, 
according to his own programme. By his 
proposed system of taxation he would simply 
turn that great and increasing stream of 
money which flows steadily into the pockets 
of the land owner, whether he lifts a tinger 
or net for the public benefit, even though he 
spend all his time loafing in a bar reom—that 
great fuud which grows greater because of 
public improvements and increase of popula- 
tion, and not because of auything the owner 
himself does to his land—he wouid turn it into 
the public treasury, to be expended somehow 
forthe general welfare, thus relieving (as it 
Would) all other property from any need of 
luxation. 

Inthe natural increase of land valucs as 
population increases, Mr. George sees how 
wisely the Creator provided for the increas- 
Ing necessities of mankind; and when one 
comes to see how sure a fuad this ground rent 
is, and how siinply the great problem of hu- 
Mauity can be worked out, it is not strange 
that a deeper sense of the loving fatherhood 
of God takes possession of the soul, aud that 
even confessed atheists as they listen, begin 
to acknowledge God. 


Aud When the Luevitable Panic Comes the 
California Papers WILL Say it’s Due to 
“Over Production.’*® 


San Francisco Bulletin, 


The tract of land where $150,000 worth of 
town lots were sold iast Saturday—San 
Miguel, San Diego county—had simply been 
laid out on paper. No work had been dune 
on the property. It is in still greater de 
mand, however, than last weck. Yesterday 
another town sold on paper at San Diego. It 
is called Bay View, and tlie street was blocked 
by a frantic rush of women and men specu- 
lators, who gobbied up tne tract in an hour. 


And Yer the Irish Tenant is Only Worse 
OF Than the Americau Tenant by the 
Price of a Steerage Passage. 

Ban Francisco Examiner. 


_ It is Ireland’s duty in her struggle for 
justice to make land monopoly as nearly 
profitiess as she can. Her landlords are a 
class who cannot work, though to beg they 
are not ashamed. Many of them are already 
crippled in their habitua] expenditure by the 
fall in rents. It would be justitiable and 


proper, if it were possible, to reduce them as 
aclass to rags ard beggary, provided the 
last coercion act might thereby be sponged 
from the statute book and a civilized and 
humane form of government established in 
Ireland. Under the land system existing 
there the landlord class has no rights that 
any human being is morally bound to hd ae 
The legal rights of that class, as exercised by 
it, are essentially immoral, and_ their 
destruction in their abused form 1s the highest 
duty of patriotism. 


Taxation ia Wyoming. 

The Rock Springs, Wyoming, Independent, 
quotes with approval an article recently 
printed in THe STANDARD on taxation in 
Cheyenne, and adds: 


What the correspondent says of Cheyenne 
is true of other towns, including Rock 
Springs. Who does not know that the real 
estate speculation of private individuals and 
the exorbitant price of lots held by the Union 
Pacific is seriously checking the development 
of Hot Springs! If lots were held at rea 
sonable figures numerous dwellings would be 
erected in a short time, labor would be in 
greater demand, and men would not be forced 
to live in the unhealthy and unsightly dug 
outs on Bitter creek. The only way to fem- 
edy such a condition is to place taxes upon 
land so as to make it unprofitable to hoid 
these lots for speculation, while relieving 
from taxation the man who helps to build up 
the town and gives employment to labor by 
the erection of buildings. 


Old-Time Greenbackersa Finding Something 
Werth Voting fer Again. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—Find inclosed a post- 
office order for the sum of $10, subscribed to 
the campaign fund by afew of Hartford’s 
old pioneers or greenbackers, with their 
sincerest good will and hopes that the great 
cause will be a grand success. . 
GREENBACKER. 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


” 


Appointments fer Speakers in New York 
Setnte. ARs 


Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn and Everett 
Glackin, president of Typographical union 
No. 6, will speak as follows: 


Sept. 23, Poughkeepsie Oct. 15, Auburn (Mr. 

Sept. 24, Kingston (Mr. Glackin alone) 
Glackin alone) Oct. 17, Ithaca 

Sept. 26, Hudson Qct. 18, Geneva 

Sept. 27, Albany Oct. 19, Canandaigua 

Sept. 28, Troy Oct. 20, Rochester 

Sept. 29, Little Falls Oct. 21, Lockport 

Sept. 30, Utica Oct. 24, Dunkirk 


Oct. 3, Saratoga Oct. 25, Jamestown 
Oct. 4, Schenectady Oct. 26, Hornellsville 
Oct. 5, Amsterdam Oct. 27, Elmira 

Oct. 6, Gloversville Oct. 28, Owego 

Oct. 7%, Herkimer Oct. 31, Port Jervis 
Oct. 10, Rome Nov. 1, Middletown 
Oct. 11, Watertown Nov. 2, Newburg 
Oct. 12,Ogdensburg Nov. 3, Glens Falls 
Oct. 13, Oswego Nov. 4, Whitehall 
Oct. 14, Syracuse 


Henry George will speak: 
Sept. 23, Binghamton Oct. 17, Kingston 
Sept. 26, Elmira Oct. 18, Poughkeepsie 
Sept. 27, Hornellsville Oct. 19, Albany 
Sept. 28, Jamestown Oct. 20, Sing Sing 
Sept. 28, Dunkirk Oct. 21, Yonkers 
Sept. 30, Buffalo Oct. 24, Utica 


Oct. 3, Rochester Oct. 25, Ogdensburg 
Oct. 4, Canandaigua Oct. 26, Watertown 
Oct. 5, Geneva Oct. 27, Oswego 
Oct. 6, Ithaca Oct. 28, Rome 

Oct. 7%, Auburn Oct. 31, Gloversville 
Oct. 8, Stapleton Nov. 1, Amsterdam 


Oct. 10, Cohoes 
Oct, 11, Whitehall 
Oct. 12, Plattsburg 
Oct. 13, Malone 


Nov. 2, Schenectady 
Nov. 3, Saratoga 
Nov. 4, Hoosick Falls 


H. H. Freeman of Binghamton and Mr. 
Louis F. Post of New York city will speak: 
Sept. 24, Ithaca Sept. 29, Lansingburg 
Sept. 26, Auburn Sept. 30, Green Island 
Sept. 27, Amsterdam Oct. 1, Yonkers. 

Sept. 28, Gloversville 


Rev. W. E. Lincoln of Painesville, O., will 
speak: 
Oct. 22, Buffalo 
Oct. 25, Medina 
Oct. 26, Batavia Nov. 2, Oswego 
Oct. 27, Penn Yan Nov. 3, Ogdensburg 
Oct. 28, Canandaigua Nov. 4, Watertown 
Oct. 29, Geneva Nov. 5, Rome 


Oct. 31, Ithaca 
Nov. 1, Auburn 


Robert Crowe of New York city and Clar- 
ence Moeller of Chicago will speak: 
Sept. 23, Glens Falls Sept. 24, Whitehall 


Victor A. Wilder of Brooklyn will speak: 


Sept. 23, Cohoes Oct. 15, Auburn 
Oct. 1, Rome Oct. 22, Stapleton 
Oct. 14, Buffalo 


Judge James G. Maguire of San Francisco 
will speak: 
Oct. 8, Hoosick Falls Oct. 24, Port Jervis 
Oct. 10, Glens Falls Oct. 25, Middletown 
Oct. 11, Green Island Oct. 26, Newburg 
Oct. 12, Lansingburg Oct. 27, Nyack 
Oct. 18, Troy Oct. 29, Bingbamton 
Oct. 15, Dunkirk Oct. 31, Olean 
Oct. 17, Jamestown Nov. 1, Corning 
Oct. 18, Hornellsville Nov. 2, Penn Yan 
Oct. 19, Elmira Nov. 3, Seneca Falls 
Oct. 20, Owego Nov. 4, Batavia 
Oct. 22, Oneonta Nov. 5, Medina 


Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost of Newark, N. J., 
will speak: | 
Sept. 26, Schenectady Oct. 19, Cohoes 
Oct. 3, Sing Sing Oct. 21, Binghamton 
Oct. 5, Poughkeepsie Oct. 26, Hudson 
Oct. 7, Nyack Oct. 28, Peekskill 
Oct. 10, Port Jervis Oct. 31, Yonkers | 
Oct. 12, Newburg Nov. 2, Stapleton, 
Oct. 17, Gloversville : 


Dr. Alfred S. Houghton of Cincinnati will 
speak: : . 
Oct. 8, Binghamton 
Oct. 4, Owego 
Oct. 5, Elmira 
Oct. 6, Hornellsville 
Oct. 7, Jamestown 
Oct. 8, Dunkirk 
Oct. 11, Medina 
Oct. 12, Batavia 
Oct. 13, Penn Yan 
Oct. 14, Corning 
Oct. 15, Olean 
Oct. 17, Oneonta 
Oct. 18, Nyack 
Oct. 19, Hoosick Falls 


Oct. 20, Crown Point 
Oct. 21, Whitehall 
Oct. 22, Plattsburg 
Oct. 24, Malone 

Oct. 26. Kingston 
Oct. 27, Poughkeepsie 
Oct. 28, Peekskill 
Oct. 29, Sing Sing 
Oct. 31, Yonkers 
Nov. 1, Utica 

Nov. 2, Syracuse 
Nov. 3, Rochester 
Nov. 4, Lockport 
Nov. 5, Buffalo 


GAYBERT BARNBS, 
Secretary State Central Committee United 


Labor Party, Room 28, Cooper Union, New. 


York. ne 


EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 
tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 


scribera to this paper on a liberal commission are 
Invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 2 Ann atreet, New 
York. 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


COUNTY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Notice ts hereby given to the various assembly dis- 


trict organizations of the city and county of New York 
that the county nominating convention of the United 
Labor Party will be held at the large hall, Cooper 
Union, on 


MONDAY, AT EIGHT 


OCTOBER 3rd, 
O'CLOCK P. M. 


Each assembly district will be entitled to one dele. 
gate for each one hundred votes or fractional part 
thereof cast for Henry George in. said district at last 
election, . 

Primaries for the election of delegates to said county 
nominating convention are hereby directed to be held 
in each assembly district on TUESDAY EVENING, 
September Zith, 1887. As faras practicable each elec- 
tion district must be represented: by at. least one dele- 
gate. By order of the County Executive Committee. 

JOHN McMACKIN, Chairman. 

WM. B. CLARKE, Secretary. . . 


AND AND LABOR—tThe Central Committee 

has been organized for the purpose of carrying 

into national politics, by means of circulars, corres- 

pondence, lectures, ete., the principles of the United 

Labor Party of New York, as set forth in the platform 
adopted at Syracuse, Aug. 19, 1887. 

Members of trade and labor organizations, and al: 
citizens in favor of independent political action who 
are desirous of taking part in the formation of land 
and labor clubs are requested to address 

JOHN MMACKIN, 
Chairman Central Committee, 
28 Cooper Union, N. ¥. City. | 

Citizens of the following named states who indorse 
the principles of the United Labor Party and desire to 
lend active ald in the great movement now beginning 
for the emancipation of labor, are requested to commu, 
nicate with the State Organizers of their respective 
states, as follows: 

California—Judge James G. Maguire, San Francisco. 

Connecticut—Robert Pyne, 284 Asylum st., Hartford 

Indiana—Warren Worth Balley, Vincennes. 

Bestucks Neary George Club, %3 Vine st., Cincla 
nati. 

Loulsiana—John J. Sullivan, 706 Fulton street, New 
Orleans. 

Massachusetts (Berkshire county)—F. Harvey Linceln, 
box 115, Zylonite. 

Massachusetts» (Boston and vicinity}—Daniel H. Biggs, 
61 Claremton street, Bostua. 

Minnesota—Central Committee, United Labor Party, 

Third st. south, Minneapolls. 

New York—John McMackia, % Cooper Union, New 
York city. 

Ohio—Henry George Club, 28 Vine st., Cincinnath 

South Carolina—Benjamin Adams, Charleston. 

West Tennessee, Eastern Arkansas and Northern 
Mississippi— Land and Laber Club No.2. Rooms, 9 and 
10, Cotton Exchange, Memphis, Tenn. 


DISTRICT MEETS 
every Mona’ evening. German speaking mem- 

rs every Tuesday evening at Vincent hall, 1897 
Third avenue, corner 10th street. Open every evening 
for enrollment of members. Thursday and Saturday 
evenings free debates of the Progress and Poverty club 


Hilkegders or tt N  J.—- ATTENTION! — 
DB 


2 RD ASSEMBLY 


Readers of ‘ The Standard” and all persons favor- 
g land reform as embodied tn the platform of the 
united labor party are requested to attend a meeting to 
be held ae Hertzel’s hall, Sunday, Sept. 18, at 2:30 
o'clock p. m., for the purpose of affecting a permanent 
organization. Byorder of Lund and Lator Club No. 3, 
State of New Jersey. 
. WILLIAM H. KEENAN, President. 
PATRICK McGRATH, Secretary. 


Ait READERS OF THE STANDARD IN 


ror of a united labor party in the First assem- 
y district, composing the First, Second, Third, Fourth 
and Fifteenth wards, also the counties and towns in- 
cluded in the district wtll please send their names 
and aldresses to the undersigned, for the at of 
organizing the district thoroughly. JOS. H. ROSHIRT, 
President First assembly district, united labor party, 
22 Third avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


LLEGHENY COUNTY COMMONERS.— 

NOTICE.—The regular meeting of the “common 
ers” will be held on Friday evening, Sept. 24, I887, at 7:00 
o’clock sharp. The place of ineeting is our nall above 
the bank on the corner of Fourth and Wood streets. 
Free discussion on land wnd taxation, 

W. J. NESBIT, Secretary, 
142 Market street, Allegheny, Pa, 


OTERS OF MARYLAND WHO AKE 
4 sirous to aid in propagating the principles of 
the united labor party, as set furth in the New York 
platform, aciopted at Syracuse, Aug. 19 are requested 
to send their names and addresses to 
JOHN SALMON, 
415 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md. 


LLINOIUS.—Readers of the “Standard” in the 

state of Hinvis, and all others interested in the great 
principles lt advocates, are requested to send names 
and addresses to W. H. Van Ornum, president of.jand 
and labor club No. 1, Room 63, 100 Madison street, 
Chicago, with a view to effecting some plan of organi. 
zation for the state. Persons in Chicago not already 
members of land and labor clubs, as well as secretaries 
of fink organizations, ure especially requested to 
write, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

N Usic OF BOULANGER’S 

A March, sent to any address, 10. C. AL 
4 payard street, New York. Agents wanted. 


6 ‘QocGartu AROON,” 
the new song written to 


DR. M’GLYNN 


and sung with the greatest success by Miss Munier at 
the Academy of Music can be had at Pond’s, Dittson’s 
and Harns’, Broadway and Twelfth street, and music 


and stationery stores generally. 


R. McGLYNNS, HENRY GEORGE, POW- 
DEBRLY: 3 cubinet photos, We.; $2.75 per 100. 
McGIUL, 3044 Henry st., New York, 


ee OUT. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGE-HEWITT 
CAMPAIGN, 
By Louls F. Post and Fred. C. Leubuscher. 
ivol., paper covers, Price, 3) cents. 
Address HENRY GEORGE & CO., 
25 Anno street, New York, 


— ee 


A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 


The Democrat advocates Land Resumption and.those 
reforms which are necessary to mace the English peo- 
ple a2 free pesple. [tasks “compensation” not for. those 
who have benefited by unjust legislation, but. tor,.those 
who have suffered thereby. z 

For one dollar the Democrat 1s supplied for 18 months 
touny address in the United States or Canada. | 

Address 5 New Bridge street,.London, EC, 


if Nesta DEMOCKAT. 


T** REFORMER. 


he first pnper published in America devoted to the 


advocacy of the principles of “Progress and Poverty.” 


Subscription, one year,.with a copy of “'Progress and 
Poverty,” given free, UY cents; with “Progress asd Pov- 
erty” and “Social Problems,” 75 cents. 

M. BATTLE,9 Spruce street, 
New York 


aaa PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 


JEROME B. HOWARD, Editor. 

A%&%page monthiy. The authentic exponent of the 
Benn Pitman System of Phonography., $1.30) per 
annum. Specimen copy free. The Phonographic In- 
stitute, Cincinnati, O. 


Nt SA Pat 


Eee eee: 


INVESTMENT-SEEK ERS, ° 


Parties desiring farm lands or vineyards in Rio Grande 


Valley should subscribe to the 


NEW MEXICO CO-OPERATIVE COLONY AS: 


SOCIATION. 


Information furnished by addressing the Secretary, 
Post Office box 214, 


“PUEBLO, COLORADO. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
| 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTIOD 


INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


By HENRY GEORGE 


One Volume, Paper Covers, 


PRICE, THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Now in press andfready for delivery,September 13, 


. 


When this book was originally published, in May, 1888, 
it seemed to me that the tarif would be the first of the 
economic questions to come into political issue in the 
United States, and I looked ta lt asa means by which 
the underlying land question would be brought inte 
general discussion, 

But events. then unforeseen are bringing the land 
question into. the. discussions of “practical politics” 
with greater rapidity than [ expected, and it now seems 
likely that it will be’ar uwakening as to the larger 
question that will lead the masses of our people to con- 
sider the smaller, — , 

This gratifying change, however, lustead of lessening 
the interest and: usefulness. of this. book, gives. to the 
matters of which It treats.so.much more. immediate 
and practical importance as to call for the publication 
of a popular edition. It has already done much, and is 
T trust destined to do more, not only to place the tari 
question in its true: light, but to clear away confusions 
of thought: that obscure. the full scope and beauty of 
the simple measure, which securing equality with re 
gard to natural opportunities, will emancipate labor 
and give free. play to productive forces. : 

HENRY GEORGE 


Henry George’s Works. 
Progress and Poverty, paper....ccccccccocsccvcrsnean$ 3 


Ld i o “a 


ae n 


half calf or half morocco..., 2 5 
Social Problems, PAPCE..ccocccccuncenceseccesevessonge 


nm ‘0 ClOth Focccecccccicddecccsceceevcesces 10 


half calf or half MOrocco...eccesces 2 OC 
Protection or Free Trade?, paper...cesseccsecsvacsese 35 


rtd ot 


CIOL... .cccrececverecescsve 1 SC 
half calf or half morocco. § 00 
Property in Land, paper... ..cccsscccenscccccesccences 15 
The Land Question, paper...csccccccsccccceseecesces 10 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on recaipt: 
of price. 
HENRY GEORGE & CO., 3 Ann street, New York. 


HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY— 


Weare now publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on va- 
ricus phases of the social problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed m cone 
cise, vigorous language easily understoal. Asa means 
of propaganda we recommend them to all who desire ta 
help on the movement for social reform. Those who 
wish tohave these tracts placed where they will do good 
but whoare unable personally to attend to thelr dis- 
tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed and 
will be read. 

The following nave already appeared: 
No. 1. “First Principles.” By Henry George. 4 pages. 


No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation betweem 
David Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages, 

No. 3. ‘The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Her 
bert Spencer. 4 pages. 

No. 4. “A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pov. 
erty.” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh 0. Pentecost of 
Newark, N. J. 2 pages. 

No. 5. “A Sum in Proportion.” By T. L. McCready. 3? 
pages. . 

No. 6. "The Settler’s Nightmare.” By Louls ¥. Post. 
4 pages. 

No. 7. “New York's Docks. The True Mode of Raising 
Revenue.” By.J. W.Sullivan. 4 pages. 


Bole By Henry George. 4 


No. 9 “Voices for Reform.” 2 pages. 


No. 10. “A Mysterious Disappearance.” By Lewis 
6 pages. 


“How to Increase Profits.” By A. J. Steers. 


No. & “Unemployed Labor.” 


Freeland. 

No. i, 

2 puges. 

No. 12 .“The American Farmer.” 
George. 4 pages. 

No. 13, “Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm." 
By W. T. Croasdule. 12 pages. 

No. 14. “The Collegiate Church and the Shoemaker’s 
Field.” By W. T. Croasdale. 

No. 1% “Only a Dream.” 
pages. 

No. 16. “The Anti-Poverty Society.” Dr. McGlynn’s 
address at the first meeting. 8 pages. 

No. 17. “The Cross of the New Crusade.” A poem, 
By David Rorty. 2 pages. 

No. 138. “It is the Law of Christ.” 
Spencer of Henry, Ill. 4 pages. 

No. 19. “My Landlord... By John Jones. 4 pages. 

No. 20. “Thou Shalt Not Steal.” An address b 
Henry George before the Anti-Poverty Society. 
pages. 

No. 21. “Christianity and Poverty.” An address vy 
Father Huntington before the Antl-poverty soclety. 
4 pages, 


12 pages, 
By Abner C. Thomas, 


By Rev. 8. H, 


No. 22. “Poverty and Christianity.” An address by 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before the Anti-poverty sa 
clety. 

No. 23. 
8 pages. 

No. 24. "Hymns of the New Crusade”—No. lL. 6 pages 

No. 3. “Hymns of the New Crusade’”—No. 2 4 pages, 

No. 2%. “Religion vs. Robsery.” <Aridresa by Rev. Dr 
McGlynn before the New York Anti-poverty society 
June 12, 1887. § pages. 

No. 27. “Back tothe Land.” 
to the clergy and laity of his diocese. 
5 cents, 

No. 2. “Anti-Slavery and Anti-Poverty.” An ad. 
dress by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost before the New 
York Anti-Poverty Society, June 19, § pages. 


Rev. 3.0.8 


No. 80. “The Case Plainly Stated.” A speech by Bl, 
He Ring before tno Knights of Labor at Houston, Texaa, 

pages. ; 

No. 31. “Questions and Answers.” Questions b 
Rev. Howard Henderson of the Sixty-first street M. 
sures of New York; with answera by Henry George, 

pages. 

No. 8% “Objections to the Land Tax.” By Thomas 
G. Shearman. 4 pages. 

*Socialism—Its Truth and Its Error.” Menry 
4 peges. 

‘*Horse Sense.” W.C. Woods. 2 pages 

The Syracuse Piatform. 2 pages, 


“Citycus and Rusticus.” Tudor & Jenks. 6 


8 pages. 
“The Single Tax.” By Thomas @, Shearmas, 


Bishop Nulty’s letter 
16 pages. Price, 


No. 2% ‘Tenement House Morality.” 
Huntington inthe Forum. 4 pages. 


Xo. 88. 
George. 

No. 34, 

No. 35, 

No. 36. 
pages. : 

No. 31.. "Taxing Land Values.” Henry George. Spm 

No. 88. “God Willis It... Henry George. 4 pages. 

No. 39. “What We Want.” Everett Glackin, preal- 
dent Typographical. Cnton No. 6. 2 pages. 

No. 40... “Protection or Free Trade.” Henry George, 
Price, 35-cents. 

No. 41. 

No. 42, 
4 pages. 

No. 43. “Soctalism—Its Truth and Its Error. (Ger 
man.) Henry George... 4 pages. ° 

Prices, free by mall: 2-page tracts) coplea, 10 centep 
100 copies, Ib cents; 1,00) copies, $1; 5,000 copies, 4.4, 

Four-page tracts—25 copies, 10 cents; 100 copies, @ 
cents; 1,00 copies, 82; 5,00U copies, $5.50. 
. Six-page tracts—25 copies, 15 cents; 100 copies, ST centag 
1,000. copies, §3; 5,49 copies, 812.75. 

Eight-page tracts—25 cepies, 3 cents; 100 copies 
cents; 1,0 copies, et 5,000 Bases glv. ios 2 

Ten-page tracts—% copies, W cents; | copies, 
cents; 1,000 copies, $6; 5,000 copies, $25. 


Other numbers In preparation. 
Address HENRY GEORGE, 


The Syracuse Platform. (German.) 4 pages 
“First Priuciples.” (German.) Henry George 


2. Ann st., New York City, 


] p Paes GEORGE’s SOLUTION 
OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
WHY I PREACHED ON IT. 


HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 


Minister. to the Belleville Avenue. Congregationgs 
e Church in Newark, N. J. : ets 


A sixteen-page pamphlet. Price 3 centa,. 
' Sent by mailon receipt of price. Address as above, 


QIONGS. OF THE NEW CRUSADE, 


The Anti-poverty society has issued asong book: 
entitled, : 


ANTI-POVERTY SOUNDS, 


containing the words and music of seven 
songs, as suog by the 
CONCCRDIA CHORGS | 

at the various meetings in New York and vicinity. The 

book Is of a convenient size, well printed, and has ;: 

strong paper cover. Every Anti-povertylte or members 

ofa liad and labor clubshould do what he can to dis. 

tribute these songs and organize choruses to sing thens. 

inthe coming campaign, = == 

- The book wilt be sent prepaid te any address on re 
ceipt of the price, cents... Addresa ; 

oe ae HENRY GEORGE. & Co., 
3%. ann street, New York ity, 


CIOLB. cose cecccevecvescserssces 1 OD. 


| ie 


By Henry. 


- PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
- The campaign is fairly opened. 

Tais is a “soldier's battle” we are fighting. 
Bt is not to be won by strategy and skillful 
maneuvring—by mock retreats and am- 
Dbuscades and treachery. There are wo 
“deals,” or bargains, or promises of patrou- 
age to be depended on. The battle will be 
won cr lost, according as each man does or 
negiects to dv his whole and perfect duty. 

It is no holiday tournament that we are en- 
tering upon—no idle struggle for a badge of 
bonor or the enjoyment of a bricf period of 
public plunder. This isa battle of life and 
Geath, not by any mere figure cf speech, but 
in sober, solemn reality. If we are defeated 
buman beings wnust dice—not one, or two, or 
swenty, or a hundred, but thousands and tens 
ef thousands of them. It is a battle for 
bumen souls thit stil be saved alive if we 
conquer, but must sink into the pit of sin and 
degradation if we allow ourselves to be de- 
feated. : pine aa 

Year by year, the poverty demon whom 
society supports demands bis share of vic- 
tims. So many fumilies fur the tenement 
bouses; so mauy drunkards; so many pau- 
pers; so muny wonen for the brothels; so 
many bodies for the grave. He gets them 
every year; and every year his appetite 
grows fiercer. He hus had his fill for 1837; 
shall he have it, too, for 1838? It is for us to 
say. Wemay nct utterly starve himout of 
existence ina single vear: but wecan, if we 
only will, so muzzle aud contro] him that he 
hall see his coming doom, and losing heart 
and strength, be easily slaic outright when 
next we take up arms against him. 

Good readers of THE Srayparp, think a 
moment. If you saw an innocent little baby 
fu imminent danger of a painful death, and 
knew that by a week's hard work you could 
save its life, wouldn't you work that week as 
you never worked before? If you saw a 
telpless woman struggling in a ruffian’s 
zrasp, wouldn't you hasten to her rescue! If 
you saw a fellow man struggling for life in 
deep waters wouldn't you be quick to save 
his life? Good fricnd, the doomed baby and 
the helpless woman and the drowning man 
gre calling loudly for your aid, and without 
$tthey must surely perish. You know this. 
You know you Know it And do you dare 
Best idle? 

Sranpaep readers, if ever in vour lives vou 
worked, work now! The task before you is to 
conquer New York at the election in Novem- 
ber. You can do itif you will. 

And wherever you-may live--in New York, 
‘a California, in Florida, it matters not where 
you cuz do work in this campaigu. Deny 
yourselves, that you mzey cive money to the 
cause. Talk, write, distribute tracts, coliect 
sabscriptions lor THE STanDaRD, Stand out 
vefore your fellows au avowed champion of 
the truth! You cannot strike a sturdy blow 
in Dakota but the echo of it shail be heard 
here in the empire state, encouraging your 
friends and disheartening their enemies’ A 
@onvert made in Texas may mean a hundred 
wotes in New York. Wherever you may be, 
Strike sturdily and fearlessly, in God’s name, 
and trust to God for the result. 


Here, by way of an exaimpie well worth fol- 
Jowing, comes a lever from Chicago: 

Cricaco, I.—Inclosed please find 358, being 
amount of coalrivation of land and iabor clubs 
Nos. land 3, Chicago, to send Te Stanparp 
te list, sent this nial, of names for six weeks, 
aocording to publisher's terms. Most of these 
are professional men and merchants, bat 
maany are uames of influential workers, and 
all are men whe 2re worth getting. The list 
4s twenty-one short, bub we will forward tbe 
etbersina few days. Thisis our first gun 
of the fail and winter campaign. yey 

Wl. Van Onxre, 
President Land and Labor Club No. 1. 

These recruit subscriptions are doing steady, 
efficient work. Not ali the seed falls upon 
good ground: that were tvo much to expect: 
but there isa stcudily increasing number of. 
converts, brought into the rauks of the new 
erusade by this means. And even though a 
man may for a time harden his heart, ard 
refuse to acknowledge the truth, yet even to 
hhave forced the truth upon his notice is a 
preat gain. The seed muy He idle for a time, 
but it is there: and sooner or later some 
kindly rain of speech or circumstance will 
guicken it into life. 

New Yors Crry.—Find inclosed $5, to be 
fisposed of as fulows: $1 toenrull me as a 
tnember of the Arti-poverty society; $1 for 
§ve recruit subscriptions; 20 cents for the 
“and and labor library,” and the remainder 
for the recruiting fund. I would have as- 
sisted Your cause financially some time ago, 
bat being out of work and in straitened cir- 
cumstances was unable tu dv so. C. M. 


Brookiyy, N. Y.—Inclosed is a check for 
Si, for which please send THe Staxparp to 
the twenty-four persons whose numes are on 
the list herewith. These are the names of 
parties on whom I have been working for 
some time, but who are not yet fully con- 
verted, and, as I have now to devote al! my 
spare time to the cause of the united labor 

arty inimy ward and counts, I want THE 

TANDAED to finish what I bave begun, and I 
koow it can do it. EpwarpD FERGUSON. 

Lawsoys, Col.—Inclosed please find a list of 
¥Fecruit subscriptions. Inthe mining regions 
bere the theory is not yet fully understood, 
although most of the work is done by ijessees 
who have to pay the mine owners heavy roy- 
aldes, anywhere from taventy-five to seventy- 
five per cent of what they take out of the 
mines. Ihave known cases where men worked 
e whole year without clearing one doilar. I 
Wani to see your theory in practice here and 
men working for themselves, instead of for 
millionaires and corporations. 

Texpect thar Tui Stanpanp and books will 
@rouse interest among the thinking men here, 
‘and I wiil do what I can to keep it up. 

FreD LaESCcH. 


Bautsron Spa, N. Y.—I have been riding 
ground the country lately, and have been 
struck by the quantity of land absolutely un- 
‘yeed. Why, lknow many a poor man who 
Would take a few acres of lind and goto 
work improving it if he didn’t have to pay a 
big fine in advance or divide his earnings 
from it with some one, and in the village 
there is many aman who would like to own 
his dwellings ard who has money cnough to 
build a nice home, but when he goes to get a 

lace to put it that is convenient to his work, 
he finds sume one js anticipating the increase 
of value, and he either gets discouraged or 
wuts up a smaller house, thus using so much 
Jess lumber, plaster, paint, etc., aud there- 
fore not requiring so much labor. 

IT have already gota number to read “Pro- 
gress and Poverty,” and will get more to do 
60. AITOUR. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Inclosed please tind 
2, for which please send Tue Stanxparp to 
‘the following two addresses for the ensuing 
ix weeks, the balunce of it to be used as ycu 
think best in the state of New Yerk during 
the campaign. 

it certainly seems to me that with a cause 
80 holy wud 2 pricciple so grand as ours’ that 
We ought to bave at least 5,000 or 10,000 
people who would contribute not less than <2 
he month, at least until ufter the election in 

ew York this fail. I firmly believe that 
with the amount that could be raised in this 
Way the battle could be easily won, and that, 
too, witout baving to resort to the expedient 
distributing new, crispy two dollar bitls among 
Voters, utter uie fushion of the society 
“Saviors. Wat. GEDDES. 

Synaccse, N. Y.—I earn my living by can- 
wassing, und [ am _ now traveling over this 
part of the state. Iain enthusiastic over the 
_ Muited labor party, and the name of Henry 

George is on my lips many times every day of 
any dife since reading your works. I know 
“that I have made many converts and set 
Mnsay Micre tc reading your printed words. 
only wish that I could do more for the cuuse 
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than Ihave been able to do. As] come ino 
contact with business men, clerks and a few 
mechanics every day, Iam going to try and 
keep myself suppiied with tracts and distrib- 
utethem. So far I have circulated vour paper 
—inquiring for it at all newsdealer’s—speaking 
a good word for you and the united labor 
arty—asking people to read your paper and 
ooks. I find it very difficult to support my- 
self and family canvassing—paying railroad 
fares, expenses, etc. There is no cne knows 
better than I that the profit goes into the 
pockets of the “lords of the land.” How many 
tines a day am I told by intelligent, indus- 
trious business men that the article I have for 
sale is good and that they would hke to have 
it, but they really can’t afford it, business is 
dull, ete. And I know they speak the truth 
oftener than otherwise. I inclose a few 
stamps for which you will please send mea few 
two or four page tracts suitgble for business 
men and clerks. As business improves I hope 
to be able to help the campaign expenses—in- 
deed I must help the campaign or perhaps end 
my days in the poor house. RH. WaLkER. 

East Sscinaw, Mich.—I inclose eighteen 
numes fur THE STANDARD for six weeks, with 
remittance. Tsent twenty-four yesterday. 

We celebrated lubor day in this town, and 
I was on the cummittee to carry out the pro- 
grumme. J found time to speak a word for 
the pew crusade. I was anxious to do some- 
thine for the cause, but have been so situated 
lately that TD ecould not spare uny money. 

{tv is pleasant work to canvass for THE 
Srayparpb. Noone need wait for something 
to do, for the work lies on every side. If they 
can’t spare money, they can at least do some 
work for the cause. The harvest is ripe. and 
the workers are few. God speed the right. 

Henry WICK. 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Inclosed find $4 and the 


names of 24 clergy in St. Louis. Please enter 


these names as recruit subscriptions and be- 
gin with the issue of Friday, Sept. 9. 

We have arranged to send the paper to all 
the Protestant clergy of this city for six 
weeks free ot charge. Any Protestant cler- 
gymaun of St. Louis who don’t get the paper 
cun have it sent to him free for six weeks by 
forwarding his name aud address to you. 
Please note this in your editoria! column, and 
send me a bil! fur any calls you have in re- 
sponse tv it. We at first thought of sending a 
circular to the clergy announcing our inten- 
tion. but that has its objections, and we will 
therefore ask you for a brief editorial notice. 
I think that every man in St. Louis who knows 
me is aware of my belief in the doctrines of 
“Progress and Poverty,” but for the present I 
prefer to remain unannounced, publicly; it 
won't be for long, it can’t be, for I can’t stand 
it much longer. H— . 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—I have read THE Stanp- 
arp from the very first issue. I feel as though 
I were committing a great wrong if I did noc 
do something toward the emancipation of 
labor, which I beheve can only be accom- 
plished by the carrying into effect of your dac- 
trines. Although I am thoroughly pessimistic 
wiih regard tu my views of life (though Tat- 
tach Jitt!e value to the Malthusian doctrine), 
I musi admit that the cause of which you 
are the champion is noble and worthy of the 
best and purest minds to fight for. Inclosed 
please tind my mite of $1. May it “‘prove no 
deadhead in this enterprise.” “SISERA.” 

St. Jonny's Cucrcu, MOUNT PLEASANT, Mich. 
—Find inclesed remittance for six months’ 
subscription to THE STANDARD, and set of 
Jand and labor tracts. 

So far as I understand your aim and object, 
I wish vou God speed. May He, who while on 
earth was the friend and champion of the 
down-trodden und oppressed, He who rebuked 
moral evil in the rich as well as in the poor, 


be with you in your work. 


(Rev.) FREDERIC C. LEE. 


Newark, N. J.—The inclosed postal order 
is from the Rev. John Searlett, Orange, N. J., 
who, having read six numbers of THE Stanp- 
ARD sent him, wishes to have it continued to 
the same address six months longer, as he can- 
not affurd to go without such a weekly feast. 

Maven, Mass.—Iuclosed please find my 
check fer $5, to pay for two years’ subscrip- 
tiun to THE StTaxparp. lam by no means a 
convert to: your views, but am in search of 
light and truth, and shall be very glad to 
read what you may have to say in their sup- 
port. (Rev.) W. H. WILLcox. 

ALGONA, Ia.—We lave received several 
copies of your paper, aud the members of our 
family have become quite interested in many 
of the articles. We thank the friend who has 
kindly remembered us in this way, and now 
inclose subseripticn for six months. 

cae Mrs. C. ALT 


Push these recruit subscriptions, Griends. 
Push them wherever you are living, or 
wherever you may have friends: but, above 
alt, push them in the state of New York until 
this fall’s campaign is decided. 

- We send THE StranpaRp, on this recruit 
subscription plan, for six weeks: 

To any two addresses for 50 cents. 

To any five addresses for $1. 

To any twelve addresses for $2. 


Here is a Ietter from an employe in one of 
the great publishing houses of New York, 
which shows an earnest determination to 

re | 
labor for the cause, and a willingness to do 
the work that lies nearest to band, worthy of 
all imitation: 

New YORK CiTy.—The crusade is widening, 
the battle deepening. On, ye brave! Weare 
meeting with recruits, half-way men and citi- 
zeus, Whose minds are just opening to the 
depih of meaning in this movement. Our ex- 
perience as crusaders is ever becoming more 
interesting aud absorbing. Although resid- 
inc in New Jersey, we are devoting all our 
time and energy to make certain of success in 
the state of New York, wherein is to be 
foucht our first great battle. 

Nothing is so slight but some effect may re- 
sult; in illustration of which take one act of 
the other week, when we sent a few copies of 
tracts into other departments, including “My 
Landlord,” the result being there is now an 
urgent call for more, and some one ecnver- 
sant with the subjects of the campaign to ex- 
plain matters. 
specially selected tracts into a branch of this 
department, and in afew days expect a run- 
ning fusillade of questions, for which we are 
more then anxious. Here in Harper & Broth- 
er’s great publishing house there is a large 
field, but we are hindered in doing all that 
may be attempted through lack of ‘ammu- 
nition.” Already we are spending all our 
purse Will stand in the matter of purchasing 
tracts, etc. Our plan isto purchase $1 worth 
of STANDARDS weekly for distribution until 
election day, when other plans will be devised, 
but we need tracts. 

We would suggest to crusaders two meth- 
ods by which we may get our principles be- 
fore the public (of course distributing to con- 
gregauons as they leave the churches is one 
of the very best, and we shall act on the 
suggestion); those who travel on the cars, 
whether in the city or in the country, may ex- 
cite interest by placing in vacunt seats and 
on the laps of passengers such tracts as are 
miost suitable for the class thereon traveling, 
and also laying copies on the tables in front 
of guests at restaurants. In fact, anywhere 
and everywhere, following every effort up by 
sending STANDARDS to persons eco mine: in- 
terested. Would that we had a few bundred 
dollars to place in the field, but our humblest 
efforts must suilice; fur we can talk, talk, 
talk, and write, write, write. 

Thanks for the many copies of THE Stanp- 
ARD and tracts sent me, which have all been 
distributed with good results. 

God bless the movement, onward marching, 
upward looking. T——. 

It will interest friend T————to know 
that the <Anti-poverty society will furnish 
whatever tracts he aud his friends may need 
fur distribution, free of charge. Application 
should be made at the office of the society, 
room 30, Cooper uniou, New York. 


Here is another letter from aman who be- 
lieves in working for bis cause: 

LonG IsLanp City.—I will not be able to 
give much money this campaign to help along 
the canvass of our party, but Lam willing to 
work for the cause. I suppose you will have 
circulars to send out, and 1 am willing to de- 
vote two or three evenings each week to ad- 


ee ae) 


. 


This day we sent a bateh of. 


es and doing what other 
d wish. Ido notdoubt that 


e callin your paper would receive sufficient 
volunteers from New York city mento make 
the expense for clerical hire very ast zs 


We have sent W. T. C.’s letter to the state 
committee, who will call on him for assistance 
very shortly. We suggest that all who may 
be willing to follow W. T. C.’s example should 
send timely notice to the committee at room 
29, Cooper union. There will be work enough 
and to spare for all befors the campaign is 
over. 

Our good friend J. E. Miller, who some 
weeks since sent « dollar with a letter which 
called forth an article on “Charity and Jus- 
tice,” now writes as follows: 

Los ANGELES, Cal.—Your article on “Chari- 
ty and Justice,” published in THE STanDaRD 
of Sept. 3, is a just one. And it is true 
that my suggestion in regard to mere alms- 
giving is totally incousistent with the aim and 
spirit of the Anti-poverty society. Still those 
that are with and of the seciety would 
lose nothing by uniting tospare a little money 
each month for charity, while working and 
Striving for justice. In the meantime we can 
dc nothing better than toturn our attention 
to New York, and send what mioney we can 
tobelp gain votes this fall. A dollar each 
sent to the recruit fund by fifty thousand of 
us just pow means at least a hundred thousand 
votes gained in November. So let us all send 
what we cau, Inclosed is $1 for recruiting 
fund. : J. E. MILLER. 

You are quite right, friend Miller. <A single 
dollar from each of fifty thousand STANDARD 
readers might, properly expended, bring 
thousands of extra votes to the united 
labor party this fall. It might be the 
means of the triumph of our _priuci- 
ples at the polls—the election of our 
ticket. And that would mean the saving 
of thousands of human lives, the lifting of 
the burden of want from thousands of help- 
Jess women, the redemption of tens of thon- 
sands of unhappy children from the miserable 
fate that otherwise awaits them. It is an 
awful responsibility that rests upon every be- 
liever in the justice of this cause that has a 
dollar to spare and doesn’t spare it—a re- 
sponsibility for which, sometime, somewhere, 
somehow, he will surely be called to account. 


dressing envelo 
writing you wou 


Here are two letters that come to us with 
subscriptions to the recruiting fund: 

New York, Sept. 16.—I am situated very 
much as is the gentleman who wrote you last 
week under the signature of ‘Nicodemus.” 
Although Iam a land owner, and one of those 
who would lose if any ame would by the adop- 
tion of the great reform which you are advo- 
eating, I.am heart and soul with the cause. 
In private Ilose no opportunity of avowing 
my faith, but my business is such that 
im the present state of sentiment among 
the class with whom I am_ connected 
TY could not without injury make a_ public 
avowal. I would not shrink from this, no 
matter what*the cost, if my talents were such 
as to Make my publicadvocacy of i:nportance. 
As itis, 1] feel that lean more efficiently aid 
the cause, which I hold to be that of true 
Christianity in a quieter way. With this I 
send you £500, of which you will please put 
$350 in the campaign fund and $150 in the re- 
cruiting fund, and sign myself 

ANOTHER NICODEMUS. 

PLAINFIELD N. J.—TI inclose $5 to be applied 
by you in any way you may think most hear 
ful in the new crusade. s 

I am the owner of land—not much, to be 
sure—only that small portion of the earth’s 
surface on which my house is built. I believe, 
however, that it is just this innocent, insiz- 
nificant portion—the home plot—that causes 
many aman to prove unfaithful to the cause 
of justice. Being, as it usually is, the result 
of the practice of the virtues that mark the 
substantial citizen—cconomy, respect for law, 
active interest in good government—the ina- 
jority of men have come to think it a legiti- 
mate and even praiseworthy result; have 
alinost come, in fact, to regard the two words 
home-awner and good citizen us convertible 
terms, and so, by a curious perversion of func- 
tion, the very spot arcund which cluster all 
humane and kindly feelings, and which should 
be, in its influence, most conducive to general 
right doing, becomes an instrument of injustice 
and oppression. To one who thinks, no clearer 
illustration could be given of the shortsight- 
edness of that suecess which is achieved by 
setting up the interests of the individual in 
opposition to those of his class, since to just 
the extent that he takes directly or unjustly 
frem the community will the commnnity take 
back again inthe shape of police and military 
organizations, courts of justice, lawyers’ fees, 
prisons, poor-houses and brothels. May the 
agitation and discussion which the entrance 
of the united labor party into a broader poli- 
tical field will produce, bring men to see that 
Jand holdership, carrying with it, as it does, 
liability to taxation, would accomplhsh the 
same resuits as land ownership, and with far 
more justice. When will men learn—what is 
actually thrust upon their attention by every 
page of history—that selfishness is not wis- 
dom, that the welfare of the one is most 
surely, permanently reached through that of 
the many; in a word, that the safest pelitical 
and economic rule is always and everywhere 
the law of Christ? 

The new crusade is most opportune. Coming 
at this politically barren time, when both the 
old parties are fumbling about among the 
dry husks of dead issues to find some little 
pubbin of principle, its cardinal idea—land for 
the people—forms w rallying ground on which 
all progressive, earnest men may stand. 
Fundamentally sound because’ essentially 
just; charitable according to the real menn- 
ing of that much abused word; statesmanlike 
in its comprehensiveness, far-reaching in its 
results, it is at once a Wholesome political 
creed and an inspiring, practical religion. 

lshall, from time to time, as the work goes 
on, repeat my contribution, helping thus by 
apparent inconsistency to disinherit my chil- 
dren, but really disinberiting them only of 
what would be wrongfully theirs, while help 
ing to create for them a condition of far 
more stable equilibrium, because a juster con- 
dition financially, politically, socially and 
morally. Yours forthe right, S. H.R. 

2 

The recruiting fund is growing. Here is the 
way it stands at present: 

Previously acknowledged... .cccccccossccccccccess 
F. A. TOMKINS... .cccccccscccctecccscvccvccncsessccs 

emcee cers cee ereresnccnsvacacessces® 
W. Cy. Kennedy... .ccccceccccccccccccccvccsvcsesecin 


$226 45 
3 00 
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PF NiCOUEMUS,..ccccccccccsccecccasssccccvcce 
Spartan... .c.sseee. rrr rerrrerererr rrr rr yr reer yr res 
J.E. Miller...... owe ccececceececoeensassessccecssees 


Mi BASCOM bcc. ccscseacsees sacowesd cesccsccecsseseee 


S. H.R eiesebercicies deviciscceccsasves cease 
*AMIMECY, ’AMMEY, "AMM. ....02 cccccoccscscesccce 
Lockwood 


COO ee Corre Fares Heese esereseosenees 


Geo. D., PIUtSDULZ. 6... cc cecceccccacceccccccveccssee 


M. Russrcccscccecsseccrecsccccscecsecscvcccesesescene 


. 61,002 18 

Andsothethousand dollar corner is turned. 
STANDARD readers, this fund is to enable us to 
send STANDARDS and tracts to persons whose 
names are furnished us by those who are 
themselves unable to defray the expense of 
recruit subscriptions. Just now we are util- 
izing every penny of thisfund in New York. 
It needs strengthening. It is doing your 
work. It is your duty to strengthen it. 


In last week’s STANDARD We gave an ac- 
count of a form of circular devised by Mr. 
QO. G. Howe of Detroit, Mich. The circular 
contains on one side the platform of the united 
labor party, and on the otier an invitation to 
attend a meeting, with several excellent rea- 
sons for attending. Proper blanks are left for 
writing in name of organization, date and 
place of meeting. etc. 

We have arranged to furnish these circulars 
to organizatians in any part of the country at 
10 cents a hundred, $1 per thousand, $4.25 for 
5,000, or $7.50 for 10,000; and we urge our 
friends, particularly here in New York, to 
make immediate and plentiful use of them. 


They can be distributed on the streets, sent by 
mail or handed from house to house; and they 
wil! enable many and many an earnest friend 
of the cause to satisfy his longing for active 
work. 

We have received the following additional 
subscriptions to the fund for printing German 
tracts: 

Previously acknowledged.....scsccscccccconccesses O63 
A. M. Kelly & Son.......ccccccccccccccccscccccscccccee : 


“Rev, Jobn F. SCott. ..cccoscccssccsescccscccscscccsaces 
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The “Staudard” tor the Campaign. 

Tne STANDARD, beginning with the issue of 
Sept. 2, will be sent to any five addresses, 
within the state of New York, up to the ead 
of the campaign, for $1. 

These campaign subscriptions will afford 
land and labor e!ubs, local assemblies, trades 
unions and other organizations means of 
doing efficient campaign work, and placing 
the issues squarely before their neignbors, at 
a very trifling cost. 

Se 


THE CAMPAIGN FUND. 


It is mounting upward! Not as fast as it 
is needed; not as fass as we hope to see it 
when the campaign shall be fairly opened 
and men’s hearts begin to burn within them, 
but fast enough to show that the readers of 
Tue STANDARD taking a lively interest in 
the cause and are ready to give substantial 
testimony to the faith that is in them. 


SpEEDVILLE, N. Y.—Inclosed please finda 
dollar for the campaign fund. 

No good cause, of all the good causes in 
which we have formerly felt an interest, ever 
pulled and tugged at our purse strings and 
our heart strings like this crusade. No more 
can We say, as We used to say of home mis- 
sions and fresh air funds, “O, we can’t do any- 
thing.” Conscience now comes promptly up 
to answer, “Yes, you can, you coward. You 
can do something. The way is open, the path 
is plain. No more settling back in despair. 
You know what to do, and you know you can 
do it Walk up, John Smith, and do your 
duty, so that you won’t feel ashamed of your- 
self when the battle is over and the victory 
won!” 

Sced that we scattered here some time ago 
is now springing up. 

GEORGE B. ROUNSEVELL. 

Boston, Sept. 20.—Irhis week I have the 
pleasure of forwarding $9 as the fourth con- 
tribution of the Herald chapel to the cainpaign 
fund. We are glad to learn that the New 
York printers’ legioa is about toappeal to the 
craft throughout the country, and we hope to 
see a good number of chapels ig Foe 

; Wx F. SHERLOCK. 


BRADFORD, Pa., Sept. 19.—Find inclosed a 
draft for $15, which ts a private contribution 
from members of Nos. 8,567 and 5,405 K. of L. 
assemblies and one person outside of the 
order, all being desirous of helping on the 
good work. We beheve that your work is 
not for your state alone, but for all mankind. 
We no longer lock to the old parties for 
any relief, but all eyes are turned to the 
great labor party of New York state. 

Geo. W. ASHDOWN, M. W. No.°5,405. 

WAKEFIELD, Mass.—Inclosed please find 
check for $13 to help curry the state of New 
York for our cause; $5 is the gift of the 
Wakefield land and labor club, und the re- 
maiuder is the gift of other friends of our 
cause in this town. <All eyes are turned 
toward New Yori. GEO. B. SincLair. 


The fund now stands: 
Previously acknowlelged..... 
Wh. WEL DL, St. Ausgustioe, Fla..... Savas costs aae 
J.C. D., St. Louis. Mo... ccc cece cece ee eeee pee 
PaulGariepy, Cincinnati, O..c. cee cece cee” 
L. H, Weeks......02.eeeee PES etre rere 
L.f. Summit. : 
A.V. D., New York... 
No. W A. P. Soccer ees ee eect t eee ece cece eetee 
James Long, Idano Springs, Cole ce cc.ceeseecccce 
C. A. Jnckson, Pendleton, Oress. cece ees eee | 
Boston Herald chapel. 0.20. es cet pee eee eeceeesesees. 
Willie Fogerty... 
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Charies Rickner, Cincinnati... ... Soe sies ae 
C. S. Walker, CInchinitine ee eee reece eee 
C. A. Fries, Cineinnatic...c 2... ive siete Secessccee Sees 
Cash..... seeeeerecenoees vevceneceres veceseccsercscees 
Cash...... eneccccee Per oe Saiestee seer seecce 
R. D. Townsend....... sieves cesiece eeeecercee 
J.FOR., Watertown, Mass... cece cecccesseecencee ~ 
George Mills, St.-Cloud, MINt..... 0. .cceeeeeececees 
Wilhanr L. Nuggett, Chester, Passe cece ec cee 
George B. Sinclair, Waketield, Mass... ccc c.cceeee 
Calvin A. Beltz, East Mauch. Chunk, Pa... 
Boston Post Chapel eeetes . 
William Radchife, Youngstown, O.. 
Henry Erne, Bowie, Tex....: ; 
2ivhard Cotter, New York city. ccc eee ees 
Henry Walker, Springfield, Il 
G. E. Gossin, Springfield, Wl. ..2.. Tale sieele ceae oun 
Henry P. Garrity, Boston, MusS. oc... ccc ceseeee 
August J. Hoeffner, Boston, Mass... cee. ce ees 
Jolin H. O’Brien, Boston, Mass... ccc eeee ees eccewe 
Cash. y 
M. BR. Philadelphta, Pa... cece ce ccececnccnsecee 
E. MeaAuhiy, Wichita, Kase... eee. esesswede ces 
John O’Halioran, Washington, Ind. icc. .eccesee 
J. F., New York ey 
EL. B., New Yori. .... ccc cece ete eee Lido eis Veda scores & 
Author of “Rational Commiunisny? ss... 
J. F. Van Horne, Stamford, Connie... cccccesecscoe 
Geo. W. Ashdown, Brudflerd. co. cccscccccscvesccces 
Another NiCUdemus....cccccccssecncsoscesccvcucese 
Two Danbury HuatterSacccccccccccccccteccccececece 


Total to date. «$1,295 3 
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Henry George at Newburg, 

NewsureG, N. Y., Sept. 20.—The Newburg 
opcra house was crowded on Tuesday night 
to listen to Henry George. John J. Muller, 
who presided, opened the proceedings with a 
neat address, and was followed by Mr. J. H. 
Rhome in a short speech in which he specially 
alluded to the condition of the coal miners in 
Pemnsylvania. Mr. George made a vigorous 
address, which the New York Herald with its 
eustomary euterprise reported on Wednesday 
morning, and evidently produced a strong 
effect. The large audience was an exceed- 
ingly intelligent one, embracing a considera- 
ble number of clergymen, among whom were 
presiding elder Beecher of the Methodist 
church and Rey. H. Tarrant of the Episcopal 
church. 

A satisfactory collection was taken up to- 
ward defraying the expenses of the meet- 
idg, and land and labor tracts were liberally 
distributed. The Newburg men speak with 
confidence of the large vote that they expect 
to poll on the 8th of November. Organized 
labor is strong inthe town, and through all 
the districts there is a rapid and steady drift 
of opinion in favor of the principles of the 
united labor party. 


The Mass Meeting of the Priuters’ Legion. 

The mass niceting of the Printing trades 
legion, to be held at Cooper union this (Friday) 
evening, promises to be as it should be, a thor- 
oughly successful gathering. The meeting 
will te addressed by Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, 
Johu E. Mitchell, Jr., of Richmond, Va., and 
James J. Gaban. John R. O'Donnell, ex-presi- 
dent of Typographical union No. 6, will pre- 
side. 

The object of the meeting is to enlist in the 
ranks of the legion all printers in sympathy 
with the united labor party. 


Work in Buflalo.. 


BurraLo, N. Y.—The united labor party 
has just begun to form here. The opening 
meeting of the campaign was held on the 
19th. J. A. Ronayne, esq., presided, and 
H. H. Freeman of Binghamton and Louis F. 
Post of New York spoke. The Syracuse plat- 
form was adopted. There were two hundred 
and fifty present and thirty-four new names 
were banded in for membership in the central 
club The socialistic national convention is 


in session here. On the 19th they also had a 
mass meeting, at which one hundred aud 


twenty-five people were present. © ; 


The Millecnium WHl be Near at Hand if the 
United Labor Pariy Carrics New York 
this Fall. 


Hutcernson, Kansas.—Inclosed fird $1 for 
as many copies of THE STaNDaRD of Aug. 27 
as you can send for the money. I want to 
circulate that paper because it is an extra 
good number of the best paper ever printed. 
You have a good many friends here who will 
feelthatthe millennium has pretty near come 
if you succecd in carrying the state of New 
York this fall. The tyrannous reign of Jand- 
lord kings will then be at an end and human- 
ity will breathe free and easy. It wil! bean 
epoch of infinjtely greater importance than 
that of freeing the slaves a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. J. G. Matcocy. 


WHO WOULD BE FREE 


THEMSELVES!MUST STRIKE the BLOW 


~—_—— 


PRINTERS WILL STRIKE 


on 
FRIDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 23, 1837, 


at 8 o’clock, 


AT COOPER UNION. 


THE PRINTING TRADES’ LEGION OF THE UNITED 
LABOR PARTY 


of New York county are going to havea 
MASS. MEETING 


-on that date and at that place. 


—— 


REV. HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 


who was once a journeyman printer, but was fortun- 
’ gate enough to get out of the business, 


WILL DELIVER THE PRINCIFAL ADDRESS, 


JOHN E. MITCHELL, Jr. ‘ 
of Richmond, Va., and 


JAMES J. GAHAN 
of New York, will also speak, 


JOHN R. O'DONNELL, 
Ex-President of No. 6, will preside, 


MISS AGATHA MUNIER. 
and the 


CONCORDIA CHORUS 


will be present. 


EVERYBODY WHO LIVES BY THE PRINTING BUSI- 


NESS 15 INVITED TO BE PRESENT. 


The object of this Mass Meeting is to draw into the 
ranks of-the Legron. ail printers who are insympathy 
with the United Labor Party, so Ubat. We may be abic 
to render Vaiuable assistauce: to the Party from. now 
nntl the polls close on November 3. i 

Bring some change with you-to help. pay hall. ex- 
penses. , Ss 


ASTIPOVERTY SOCIETY. — 


REY. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT: 


The twenty-second public meeting of the society will} 


‘ke held at the 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
SUNDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER : 


Addresses by 


~CALROUN 
AND 


MAJOR. A. R. 
HENRY GEORGE. 


eee Singing by 
CONCORDIA CHORUS, 
“SS 2 gander the direction of 
MISS AGATHA MUNIER. 


Admission free toall parts of the house, except the: 
boxes. “ ate eh is 
Seats in circle boxes, 2% > cents each; In: prescenium 
boxes, 50 cents. pee iS 
Box oftice open Sunday. eae ; 


R. WGLYNN, REV. PENTECOST AND 

HENRY GEORGE. Three Cabinet Photos, post 

free, for Weents. SIDNEY ULRICH, 15 First avenue, 
New York. 


TH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT—A SPECIAL 
meeting will be held at Felix Breent’s pau, 197 
east Fourth street, on Tuesday evening, September 2, . 
to elect delegates to the county nominating convention, | 
AUGUST W. JIEYER, Chairman. 
E. F. ZIMMERMANN, Secretary. 
A GRAND 
.ENTERTAINMENT AND LECTURE 
uncer the auspices of the 


THIRD ASSEMBLY DISTRICT, 


- United Labor Party, to be held at 
NILSSON HALL, Fifteenth street, between Third 
avenue and Irving place, on 
SATURDAY EVENING, SEPT. 24,. 1887. 
Tickets, Twenty-five cents. 

The following eminent speakers will be present: 


DR. EDWARD McGLYNN, . HENRY. GEORGE, 
JOHN McMACKIN, and others. . 


THE CONCORDIA CHORUS. 


ae 


pT 


Cres. BROS., 
CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, . 
on BOWERY AND GRAND STS, 


PRINTING. 
Cieaceke CU-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Ld.) 
#7 and 49 Center st., N. ¥. 
BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


-larger and smalier sizes. 


SPECIAL FOR 
OCTOBER. 


y 


ae 
er SPL ts 


ae VaR 


Made in Chesterfelds, of 


imported Coatings, 
Quilled Satin Lined 


throughout, Satin Sleeve © 
Lining, Slated. Seams, the: 
Cheapest without exce; 


tion, to order, . & 
$25.00. 
DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY. 


THE GARMENT IS WORTH FULLY 840. 


’When writing for samples, stute shade preferred, as 
we have a lins of about 50'shades, ranging fron: Cream; 
to Jet Black. ; 


y NE 
) 212. BOWE 
OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 


‘Samples and Self-Measurement. Chart mailed on 


‘| application. 


3 - ‘PHOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


S38 GOLD 


WATCH 
EViz MADE ABE SELLING IN C73 
CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS. 


This is the Best. Cheapest, 
“ost Convenient, 
And only co-operative System of selling watches. . 
The watches are American Lever Stem. Windera, 
containing every essential to accuracy and durabil- 
ity, and have,in addition, numerous patented im- 
provenenrs found in no other watch. They are ab- 
soluteiy the only Bust and Dampproof Move- 
-mentamacein the World, and are jeweled through- 
our with GENCINE RUBLES. The Patent 
‘Sten: Wind and Se¢is he strongest and simplest 
sInade. They are fully equal yor appear-.— 
‘ance, accuracy, durability and service, 
to any S735 Waich. 

: Onr Co-operative Ciab System brings them within. 
the reach of every one. 
We want an ective, respousible rep- 

resentative In EVERY. City and 
TOWN. 

Heavy prodis guaranteed on Hmited investment, 
Write for full particulars. 


The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


P,Q, Baz 928, Philadelphia, Pa. 
REFERENCES:—Keystonea 
National Bank, or any Com-= 
mercial Agency. ; 
AGENCIES: 
Yew Tork, N.Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chisago, Til Denver, Co 
Pittsburgh, Se. -Balsimsre, Md 
Bestca, Mass. Si..Louis, Moo 
Philadelphis, Pa. Wilmingten, Del, 
Betreit, Mick, Ets., Che 


GQPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Union Printing: Co. of 15 Vandewater: street,..- 


"New York city, will place type and: presses at the dis- - 


pusal of parties interested in spreading: the. single tax. 
idea. by. means. of local newspapers during the New 


York campaign or permanently in any state. One ~ 
‘thousand complete papers, four pages, 24x36, $7; alse. 


Correspondence solicited. 


SOIS*CURE FOR” 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 

ast Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes goed. Use 
intime. Soid by druggists. 


(Jaan E Se B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGKAPHER, 


280 Third avenue, cor. 124th street, - 
New York. 


Children’s Photographs by instantaneous process. @ 
” specialty : 


COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
145 Fourth avenue, - 
Ber. Wsth and J4th sts. - 


AGTES. BQGan, 
ee) fur James Means’ $3-and:. $1 shoes. 
near Prince street. i 


Q)ER HOMES. MADE BEAUTIFUL | 


POeeaes 


i: 


PRINCIPAL AGENT 
26 BOWERY, 


by adorning them with the FACES OF THOSE WH. 
LOVE. REAL LOVERS of the HOME delight in Iook- 
ing upon the portraits. of its members, LIVING om 
DEAD. Ee Rotor fo 

Ordera' LIFE-SIZED PORTRAIT in CRAYON, PAS 
TEL or OfL, with a handsome bronze or giltframe. 

Prices ranging from $12.00.and upward. Satisfaction — - 
guaranteed cr no pay.. Send for circular. before orders. 
ing to | ; : ro es 


NEW XYORK ARTISTS’ UNION, 


19 East Fourteenth street, New York. 9. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


DR. BAIRD’S GRANULES. 


Dr. Baird some years aga dite: 
covered a newvital principle dy 
aiaing @ numer of vegeta 
ids and. then extracle 
aé principle fram the. 
we dts: effects have 
rucious. de fasnd iL: 
feclt. prort marked! upan: tie 
ifular system, throwing of. 
fematler through the gid. 
of excretion and. stunulatsngt 
the giands ta keaithy action. : 
Acts especially an: the Li 
ancreas, Spleen, Kidneys: an 
C s ef Stomach: and -Tates 
tin Sead for pamphics,: 
ag. cents per box, boxes §rj..08 
druggists: ox by mail, postage: 
- prepaid. gees 
Br. Baird wilt GUARANTER 
to cure any. casaof PILES of 


_ Sole pronrietar of * De. 
nairds (yranules:"' ex-Prrse 
i 1 


county. “Phys 

r sber of: State 
saarbof Exucatian; Speaks 
r Of. the House ef As- 
5, ecugisiatere 


et : 
Greatest ower. Now 's Four tims 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees ant Bakin 
Powder, end secure a beautifc 
God Band or Moss Rose China 
i Tea Set, Dinner §-t, Gold Band 
Moss Roso ‘Toilet Sat, Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, o8 
Webster's Dictinnary. For particalars address 
f AMERICAN TEA CO., 
@. 


TIE GHRES.’ 
P. O, Box 26% 2k sad 33. Vesey St., New Youla, 


